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Real Scenes 


IN THE 


LIFE OF AN ACTRESS. 


‘‘ There was a fallen angel, I have read, 

For whom their tears the sister angels shed, 
Because, although she ventur’d to rebel, 

She was not minded like a child of hell._— 
Such is my lot! And will it not be given 

To grief like mine, that I may think of heaven ? 
Behold how there the glorious creatures shine, 


And all my soul to grief and hope resign.” 
Crabbe. 


‘We are waiting for yous—every thing is ready,” said a merry 
voice, while a hand knocked loudly against the door of the principal 
dressing room in the Exeter Theatre. A young woman, who was sit- 
ting alone in the apartment, started up: “I will come instantly,” she 
replied ; but her heart began to beat violently—she pressed her hands 
to her bosom, as if to stop its throbbing, and stood awhile irresolute 
and forgetful. Her dress and hair were slightly disordered :—she 
could not wait to arrange them as with eager haste she passed on to 
the stage. ‘The prompter spoke to her, and the next moment she stood 
before the applauding and crowded audience. It was the benefit of 
this young actress; and Venice Preserved had been chosen by the 
Marchioness of R———— as the play for that evening. The actress 
woke from her distracting thoughts—the sound of applause broke upon 
her ear; and, as she courtesied to the throng, a deep and _ beautiful 
blush mounted even to her pallid temples. She began to speak, and 
every murmur died into stillness. As the sweet tones of her tremulous 
voice rose into more distinct clearness, Helen forgot her own melan- 
choly ; all the soft tumults of a more than anticipated success blended 
with her deep and tender enthusiasm, and gave a charm like reality to 
the character she represented: she seemed, indeed, the young and 
sorrowful creature whom the poet has drawn, confiding, gentle, and 
loving, among lawless and licentious men; touched to the heart by 
their cold brutal violence, and vet complaining only with sorrow and 
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surprise at the weakness of her wretched husband; reserving not a 
thought for her own sufferings, even till the powers of thought were 
gone, and life had become a broken and unconscious dream of vanished 
happiness and woe: Ah! even till that very unconsciousness had 
acted with resistless force upon her frame, and the broken heart had 
ceased not only to feel, but to throb. Who gazed upon Helen Gray, 
and felt not this? Tears and silence were the plaudits she received as 
the curtain fell. 

The curtain rose again :—a light laugh was heard, and the laugh 
changed into a wild and sportive song. ‘The timid gracefulness of 
her manner, and the melting tones of her voice, alone betrayed the 
same Being who had been seen so lately in grief and madness. ‘The 
freshness of health and joy was smiling in her countenance ; flowers 
clung to the careless rings of her hair, and her steps had all the buoy- 
ancy of artless mirth. For some time this unceasing gaiety continued ; 
once or twice Helen passed her hand acoss her brow; it seemed only 
to toss back the curls which fell in such rich profusion half over her 
laughing eyes. But, at last, her delightful voice stopped :—she tottered 
dizzily to the side of the stage :—she extended her hands to cling for 
support to the scene ;—the actors hastened to her assistance—they 
lifted her from the floor on which she had fallen—the blood was gush- 
ing from her mouth—her eyelids were closed—her lovely arms hung 
down heavy and motionless as they bore her from the stage. 

The performance ceased, and the stage was soon crowded with in- 
quirers as to the state of the poor actress. She was not dead, but her 
life was declared to be in great danger; and she was carried, still in- 
sensible, to her lodging. Many talked about her; the next day her 
illness and the circumstances connected with it, were related at full 
length in the country papers. 

There was at that time a young lady, one of many sisters, residing 
at Exeter; she had not been at the play on the night appointed for 
Helen Gray’s benefit, but she heard, by chance, of its frightful termina- 
tion :—Laura Wentworth did not hear of another’s sorrows and forget 
them ;—she went to visit the sick actress. Laura walked through 
many long and dirty lanes in the outskirts of Exeter: after repeated 
inquiries she discovered the abode of the actress ; the door of the house 
stood wide open; Laura entered the little shop, and a woman with 
languishing looks and dressed in old finery came forward, with a 
quiet and simpering manner, requested to know her pleasure. When 
Laura had declared her errant, the old lady’s manner acquired an ex- 
pression of sorrowful concern. “Iam grieved to inform you,” said 
she, “that my poor friend still continues in a state of alarming indis- 
position: she was a charming performer, and is altogether a most in- 
teresting personage ; it distresses me to observe that she is without 
many of those little comforts which would afford considerable allevia- 
tion to her malady ; it is, alas! quite out of my power to procure them 
for her.” The mistress of the house, a plain-spoken, bustling woman, 
came out from a dark little hole, called a parlor, behind the shop: she 
told Caura in a few plain words what she really wished to hear, and 
Laura turned again to Mrs. Delmour, the old actress to whom she had 
first spoken, and gently requested to be led to the sick chamber. Laura 
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followed her up a long flight of dark and dirty stairs, and entered with 
her a bed-chamber at the top of the house. The room was nearly 
dark, for the shutters were closed, but the light streamed in through 
every crevice, as if struggling to enter and dispel the gloom. The 
old actress unfastened the shutter, and the full, beautiful sun-light burst 
at once into the room. Helen Gray had been asleep ; but, half awaken- 
ed by the dazzling blaze, she drew her arm slowly over her eyes, and 
turned away from it, sighing heavily. Mrs. Delmour glided on tip- 
toe to the bed-side, and holding back the scanty curtain with her ex- 
tended hand, bent down her head, and said, “ Allow me to announce 
the presence of a lady who sincerely sympathizes with myself in your 
present indisposition.” Helen Gray started up—she did not seem to 
notice the presence of Mrs. Delmour—but looking round with confused 
surprise, she perceived Laura Wentworth, and a blush passed faintly 
over her face. Forgive me,” she said, after a short pause, “I did 
not expect, I could not hope, to see such a visitor; I did not think 
there was any one who would like to visit a friendless and unknown 
creature like myself: no, not friendless either,” she continued, turning 
with a sweet smile to the old actress; “ you, my dear Mrs. Delmour, 
have ever been a kind and faithful friend to me.”” The romantic old 
jady took from her pocket a little tattered handkerchief, and raised it 
in rather an affeeted manner to wipe away real tears from her eyes. 
“Tam come,” said Laura, “not to intrude, but to assure you that I 
shall be very happy if I can be of any service to you. I will not re- 
main longer with you to-day,” she continued, observing that Helen 
Gray appeared restless and in pain; her colour was continually chang- 


ing, and the hand on which she had raised herself, seemed scarcely 


able to sustain her weight; a slight frown (it was only the expression 
of pain) contracted her brow, and her eyes looked dim and heavy. “I 
will come again to-morrow,” said Laura.—“ Oh! thank you, thank 
you,” she replied; “how kind you are.” The frown cleared quite 
away from her forehead, and her eyes shone with delight. ‘ Do, do 
come again to me: that is,” she added timidly, “if I may ask such a 
favour.” Laura departed, accompanied by the old actress to the bot- 
tom of the dark stair-case. Mrs. Delmour had been, some forty years 
before, the Prima Donna of a provincial troop of strolling players, and 
had then possessed a considerable share of beauty, the effect of which 
was diluted by as much silliness. She had studied, in her own man- 
ner, every dramatic production that she could meet with; and she had 
learned to act, and languish, and glide away insensibly into old age, 
with the same happy consciousness of those charms which had, to 
every eye but her own, vanished from her form and features: she was 
still, in manner, and expression, and attitude, a sentimental heroine : 
indeed, her natural character (though, perhaps, it might be asserted 
that she never possessed a mind of much character) had gradually ac- 
quired a surface of tender romance, which had become in time, not a 
surface, but the distinguishing characteristic of her thoughts, words, 
and actions: Mrs. Delmour was, however, a truly kind-hearted and 
affectionate creature. She had been left a widow when very young, 
and, notwithstanding her silliness, had been remarkable for her virtu- 
ous and correct conduct. With a feeling of romantic attachment, she 
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had continued faithful to the memory of her young and handsome hus- 
band, who was the constant theme of her conversation. Mr. Delmour 
was brought forward on every occasion as a model for all husbands, 
and all gentlemen, and all actors. ‘The old lady frequently pressed 
her thin lips to a little old-fashioned golden locket, containing the ill- 
executed miniature of a young man in the character of Romeo, who 
looked half scared, and whose features betrayed some slight indications 
of having been very different in the face of the original. This portrait 
was suspended round her neck by a faded pink ribband, and only taken 
from her bosom to be dimmed by a gentle tear, to be kissed with ten- 
der devotion; or to be gazed at with rapture, during some impassioned 
soliloquy. I can hardly forgive myself for thus describing, though i in 
softened colours, the character of this kind but silly old lady; but it is 
impossible to speak of her without an irresistible emotion of the ridi- 
culous. She really loved the forsaken Helen; and night after night, 
with uncomplaining and ceaseless affection, she had watched in the 
sick chamber, and studied ever wish of her poor friend. 

Before Laura returned home, she engaged a nurse to attend on the 
actress, and she called on a physician of much celebrity, who was a 
friend of her father’s. She told him all that she knew about Helen 
Gray, and she left him much interested by her account, and promising 
to see and prescribe for the sick actress. 

On the following day, Laura again set off to pay her visit of kindness. 
When she had almost arrived at the end of her walk, her notice was 
attracted by a female who walked before her, carrying a pot of foam- 
ing porter, and pattering quietly along in pattens; they were passing 
down a long alley, and Laura soon recognized Mrs. Delmour by her 
strange attire. A short mantle of threadbare velvet had slipped back 
off her shoulders: her left hand was busied in lifting up a sort of apo- 
logy for a train, which betrayed, by its dingy hues, a much more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ground: her head was adorned by a smail 
beaver hat, set on sideways, over which stuck up a few straggling fea- 
thers, that seemed to have been worried out of the little plumage they 
once possessed. The old actress was absorbed in the abstraction of 
some delightful reverie, and she was holding communion with the small 

ortion of blue sky disclosed above the high walls of the alley: as she 
advanced, her feelings found utterance in song; her shrill little pipe of 
a voice rose in high and flourishing quavers, which were only interrupt- 
ed by the ceaseless under-song of her clicking and clattering pattens : 
the song died away as they emerged from the silent passage into the 
street, populous with noisy misery, where Helen Gray resided. Mrs. 
Delmour and Laura entered the shop at the same time; the former 
placed the pot of porter on the counter, and then courtesied lowly to 
Laura: she did not seem at all disconcerted as she exclaimed, “ I have 
been procuring a cup of that refreshing beverage, London porter, for 
Mrs. Edwards, who was unable to leave her abode, owing to some 
little domestic occupations. Here madam,” she added, presenting 
some half-pence to the mistress of the house, “ is the change i have re- 
ceived for you. And now, (she turned to Laura with a pensive smile) 
permit me, madam, to announce your arrival to the dear invalid. May 
f request that you will pardon my absenting myself for a few seconds.” 
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Laura followed Mrs. Edwards into the back parlour, and sat for some 
minutes half sickened by a warm smell of boiled pork and cabbage, 
which exhaled from the depths of some darker regions beyond, undis- 
coverable to her gaze. 

Laura ascended with gladness to the healthier atmosphere of Helen’s 
light and lofty chamber. ‘The young actress was sitting up in a large 
chair near the open window, enjoying the sweet freshness of a fine May 
morning. Laura saw, for the -first time, how beautiful Helen Gray 
still was; her face and form were indeed well suited to represent the 
loveliest characters of the drama: the former. bore a striking resem- 
blance to a portrait which some of my readers may have seen—the 
picture of Laura Bianca, by Titian; there is an engraving of it which 
is styled, * La Maitresse du Titian.” The original I saw at the 
Louvre ; ‘and, till | beheld Helen Gray, I hardly believed there was a 
human face so lovely. The young actress had the same perfect con- 
tour of face and regularity of features, the same large lustrous eyes with 
their expression of tender earnestness, the same rich hair, simply part- 
ing on her forehead, with ripples of gold on its waves of darker auburn; 
the same small matchless mouth, all glowing with the deepest rose- 
hues. Helen was very pale; her figure bore no resemblance to the full 
and rounded proportions of the lovely portrait: illness had reduced 
her to a slightness almost incredible. 

Laura perceived, with surprise, that all the movements of the young 
actress were graceful: the language, in which she expressed her grati- 
tude for the obligations she had received, was elegant, yet, evidently 
unstudied; this might be partly owing to her having lived, since her 
childhood, in a world of fanciful, if not of poetical imagery, unknown 
to many born in a higher station than herself; but still, there was about 
her that natural grace, which cannot be acquired, and which sometimes 
distinguishes the most uneducated peasant girl. 

While Helen was speaking, Mrs. Delmour glided about the room, 
arranging the little furniture it contained. A bell tinkled below ; the 
old lady started slightly at the sound, and said, ‘“ Though nurse is ab- 
sent at present, I will leave you in the society of this young lady, if I 
do not trespass on her valuable time. Assure me that I do not,” said 
she to Laura, who readily assured her. ‘ Then,” she said, “I will 
descend ior a while to partake of the family repast.”” She waved her 
hand, courtesied to Laura, and tripped from the room to regale on the 
steaming pork and cabbage below.—A faint smile passed over Helen’s 
countenance, as the door closed on the romantic old actress, and she 
said, ‘“* She is very kind, very good to me. I can never repay her 
kindness, but she wearies me a little sometimes. Poor thing! she is so 
very sentimental, so fond of using fine words, even on the commonest 
occasions 3 and yet I should be very lonely without her!” 

ae | love to sit alone at this window, and feel the fresh air from the 
meadows and hills beyond the town: there are many dull roofs be- 
neath, but when I look out, they cannot detain the eye from those green 
meadows, and the broad, bright river rolling through them. My lodg- 
ing is in a dismal street, but I can feel the warm sun in this chamber, 
and see the beautiful clear sky.” Her eyes were meekly raised towards 
the sky, and her looks agreed with her words, as she said, “I have 
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much to be thankful for; more, much more, than I could dare to hope 
for.” 

Laura looked from the window, and round the small white-washed 
chamber, and thought to herself, “ how few would be contented in 
such a place!’ The room had no ceiling but the roof, which seemed 
to have been newly plastered up wherever a crevice had let in the 
wind ; the narrow fire-place was without a grate ; the bed, a few broken 
chairs, and a deal table, seemed to be the only furniture of the room; 
and yet, it might have seemed more desolate; every thing was clean, 
and arranged in the neatest order: a large white mug, full of fresh cow- 
slips, stood on the clean window-sill, and a clumsy sort of box, sus- 
pended without the window, was half hidden by mignionette in lux- 
uriant bloom. The flowers gave their fragrance to every breath of the 
soft wind, as it streamed into the chamber, and a few buzzing bees, 
rovers from some distant hive, murmured busily about the mignionette, 
or humg half tipsy with delight in the sun-lighted cells of the cowslips. 
‘“* ] perceive,” said Laura, “ that you can extract delight from sources 


which are too simple for many even to discover. You remind me of 


those happy bees ; they seem as contented with that bunch of gathered 
flowers as their associates no doubt are, who may be now Hifling the 
sweets of the whole garden.”—“ I thank God,” replied Helen, “ I do 
find delight in these simple blessings ; but oh! not all my delight. I 
have a deeper joy, without which, I could prize no other.” 

Laura hoped, was certain, she knew to what the actress alluded: 
she felt, that Helen must be about to speak on the subject which burn- 
ed for utterance in her own heart. 

The actress blushed very deeply, as she drew from the folds of her 
dress a small book, and said, without raising her eyes, “ I am ashamed 
to hide it, but I do not dare to let my husband see this Bible ; it was 
lent me by the mistress of the house. I have long loved to read the 
word of God, and I have now no treasure on earth, but this book, 
which in my "youth I neglected and despised. W ould you believe it, 
madam,” she continued, “ I do not remember that I have ever entered 
a church: Alas! alas, it is too late now! I can sit at this window and 
see the sunbeams, when evening is coming on, hanging and blazing 
upon that beautiful church spire; but I shall never go there, till they 
carry my body to be buried. I am not often very calm. T 
have begun to know myself at last ;—this book tells me just what my 
own experience does, only it tells me much better; it shows me, in my 
heart, that which experience would have forgotten, or passed over. 
Sometimes the picture is too fearful, and I put down the book almost 
hopeless, but it is wrong to do so; for if I open it again, and go on 
reading, I am sure to find comfort, I am sure to find some part which 
seems to have been written as if on purpose for me. I know that the 
Bible is the ‘ book of truth and happiness;’ and yet,” ... Helen 
paused,—she said no more, but seemed to be musing on deep and af- 
flicting thoughts : a silence ensued, and then Laura said, “ Would you 
like to see a clergyman? I have an excellent friend, who would, Iam 
sure, come to you, at my request.” 

Helen rose up, weak and trembling as she was, from her chair, and 

“lasping her hands together, exclaimed, “ You have named almost thie 
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first wish of my heart. Will any clergyman come to me?”’—“ He 
will come, I may safely promise you he will,” said Laura, gently lead- 
ing the sick woman back to her chair. “ Nay, I must leave you,” she 
added, holding up her finger, as if to command obedience, “ if you do 
not promise me to compose yourself, and to be very prudent and care- 
ful.” She was really alarmed at the agitation of joy which Helen dis- 
covered, who now sat very quietly, and smiled while she wiped away 
her tears. Laura placed her finger on her lips, and having read aloud 
a chapter in the Bible, said, as she clasped one of Helen’s thin hands 
in her own, “I will now leave you; but you must only bid me farewell 
with this hand. I shall not cease to think of you, and chiefly where 
you will feel most pleased to know that I remember you, in my prayers. 
May God bless you, and be gracious unto you!””_ Helen did not speak, 
butavith the full expression of her beautiful and tearful eyes; and ten- 
depressing the hand of her friend, she drew it first to her heart, and 
then to her lips. 

As Laura descended the stairs, Mrs. Delmour requested her to enter 
a little chamber, at the door of which she stood waiting for her. “ This 
is my apartment,” she exclaimed, as she ushered her in. It was a nar- 
row, dark, little room, containing an untidy-looking bed, a single chair, 
and a low chest of drawers, which served for a table. On the drawers 
stood a shattered looking-glass, and over its frame hung a row of 
flaxen curls, every ringlet of which was enshrined in a fragment of 
a play-bill. Laura turned away from exploring any farther, and sat 
down at the request of the old actress, on the only chair; while Mrs. 
Delmour reclined on a caravan trunk, among a heap of band-boxes, of 
many shapes and sizes. “I have taken the liberty, madam,” said she 
to Laura,“ to request your presence for a short interval of time, wish- 
ing to have some conversation with you concerning the dear invalid 
above ; and to declare to you, that I feel more grateful for your atten- 
tive considerations to her, than if they were gratuitously conferred on 
myself. Her husband is a sad Lothario, a very libertine, believe me ; 
and that dear, lovely, discreet female, at once the ornament of the stage 
and of her sex, is a helpless victim to his insidious neglect. Pardon me, 
madam, but my feelings are roused when I speak on this engrossing 
subject ; to think that he should thus have dared to ‘ crop this fair flow- 
er, rifle all its sweetness, then cast it like aloathsome weedaway.’ How 
different from my beloved and ever lamented Mr. Delmour! This, lady, 
is the counterpart resemblance of my departed Edwin.” She took 
from her bosom the little miniature, and presented it to Laura. Perfectly 
well bred, the latter repressed her smiles, and looked as gravely as she 
could at the picture ; but she was already too wearied to think of remain- 
ing longer as a listener to the indefatigable nonsense of Mrs. Delmour : 
she therefore politely took her departure, after having in vain attempted 
to lead back the conversation for any time to the history of Helen Gray. 

Laura learnt, from the mistress of the house, that the husband of the 
sick actress was a profligate unfeeling wretch, who had lived upon the 
talents of his wife, till her exertions had preyed upon, and at last destroy- 
ed, her health. Helen had been obliged to leave her comfortable lodg- 
ings just as her health failed. She removed to an obscure chamber, and 
no one went to visit her but the kind-hearted Mrs. Delmour, who had 
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even removed her own little packages to the same house, that she might 
be near, and attend the young and dying actress. 

When Laura returned home, she found Dector Welland there, who 
had been unable to call on her before. His first words were, “ I never 
beheld so lovely, or so interesting a creature! I wish it were in my 
power to save her; but, poor thing! I fear there is nohope. I almost 
wish she could be put out of her misery at once, for her sufferings may 
be long and severe. She may live yet many w eeks.”—“ Oh, do not re- 
egret it, sir,” she replied; “ she may have time to wean her mind from 
this world.”— “I know not if she is aware of her danver,” said he. Lau- 
ra knew that she was.—She was now fully determined to lose no time 
in requesting Mr. Curzon, the clergyman she had mentioned, to visit 
Helen Gray. He cladly consented to do so; and when Laura entered 
the room of her sick triend, on the following day, Mr. Curzon was fust 
taking his leave. Helen appeared to have been weeping. “ I am rather 
fatioued this evening,” she said: “ I cannot say what I should wish to you. 
Shall I be intruding on your kindness, if I ask you to read, and then 
to leave me? A heavy burden is nearly lifted from my heart. The 
day after to-morrow, if Iam spared so long, I shall rejoice to see you ; 
I cannot tell you just now why I make this odd request: I fear I 
should be too exhausted to-morrow. It will be more prudent for me 
not to see you till the day following.” 

The following day was, indeed, a time of trial to poor Helen. Mr. Cur- 
zon, after having conversed with her, perceived that some untold anxiety 
constantly weighed upon her mind, and he told her what he thought. 
She confessed that his conjectures were right, but seemed rather to avoid 
the subject. He had too little curiosity, “and too much delicacy, to ask 
her to confess any thing to him ; but he earnestly intreated her to disco- 
ver every secret of her heart, in humble prayer, to her Heavenly Fa- 
ther. After he had read to her, and prayed with her, he was about 
to depart, surprised and delighted with the clear knowledge she pos- 
sessed of spiritual things ; a knowledge that showed that her heart was 
really touched and affected, and that the book of God was no longer a 
sealed book to her. He was about to depart, when he heard her soft 
voice, meekly imploring him to return for a short time. “God has gi- 
ven me strength to speak to you now,” she said: “I was too weak in 
purpose before. There is a secret which lies like lead upon my heart, 
which must be told before I can die in peace. My husband, sir, is not 
very kind to me ; but, although he neglects me, I am sorry to say any 
thing against him ; I am the most improper person to do so: although 
he does neglect me, he has a high opinion of his wife ; he believes that 
{ am virtuous ; he has the most perfect confidence in me. I need not 
tell you more,” she continued, hanging down her head, and speaking in 
a voice half choaked with repressed feeling ; “I need not tell you more 
than this: he has been deceived in me—his seemingly virtuous wife has 
been false to the vows she plighted to him before God.” Helen drop- 
ped her head upon her folded arms, and sobbed aloud. 

When she had recovered herself, she said, “ I have told you my 
guilty secret, sir; the worst seems over, for I feel strength now to tel! 
my husband. Might I request } you to come and pray with me to-mor- 
row evening ? By that time I shall have seen my husband ; he has 
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promised to come here to-morrow at three o’clock.” Mr. Curzon had 
at first been inclined to dissuade her from this confession to a brutal 
and profligate wretch, who had himself violated every duty of a hus- 
band. He thought of her declining health, and feared lest the trial 
should prove too great for her : he said something on the subject, but 
Helen was determined ; she told him that she felt as if power would be 
given her. He the refore agreed to her request ; and, as I before men- 
tioned, departed as Laura entered the room. At a few minutes before 
three, on the following day, Mr. Curzon came again to the sick ac- 
tress. “ I should wish, he said, “ to be present when you see your 
husband; I know something of his character: I will take care not to 
offend him, but I hope you will permit me to remain.” Helen looked 
up, rather fearfully, to the old clergy man, and replied, “ You are the 
best judge, sir; I will do as you wish.” It was long after three o’clock 
when the husband appeared. Helen turned very pale, as he carelessly 
touched her hand. ‘ Who is this with you? he inquired in a loud 
whisper, looking round on Mr. Curzon with a bold and scrutinizing 
glance. The old gentleman instantly: replied to his whisper, surveying 


him with a calm, but earnest look ; “* My name is Curzon, and I am 
a clergyman. I heard thet your wife was a dying woman, and I came 
to read the Bible to her, and to pray with her.” The man grumbled 


out a few indistinct words, and fixed on his wife a sullen scowl, which 
seemed to threaten that his displeasure should be more plainly declared 
ata future time. ‘ Husband,” said Helen, quite calmly, in a feeble 
voice, “T understand you; but allow me to go to my grave in peace: I 
shall not be long here. and I cannot consent to trifile any longer with 
mv soul. I must think of God; and therefore I do not now fear to 
speak of Himto you. Husband, husband !”? she continued. perceiving 
that the savage expression of his countenance remained unchange d, ** let 
me be heard for once? You will think of this unkindness when I am 
dead, and be then sorry. What have we both been without religion ?” 
—The man sat down in sullen, careless silence. ** Now, I will speak,” 
said she, looking up with her face deadly pale ; “ Richard,”—the man 
did not seem to notice her—* in the presence of this gentleman, hear me 
speak. I have sent for vou, to tell you what has been too long con- 
cealed! You have thought me a virtuous wife, I know you have; in 
all your unkindness, vou have had a full confidence of my inno cence, 
I confess that I have deceived you, that I am a guilty creature !”—“ It 
is a lie.” said the man, indign: intly , Startled into attention by her words. 
The blood rushed into his face. and he struck his hand almost furiously 
on the table : ** It is a lie, Helen, and no one shall dare to tell me other- 
wise.” Poor Helen sunk back in her chair. and covered her face with 
her hands, colouring so deeply, that her cheeks and forehead de: pened 
into crimson, whe 'n opposed to her pale fingers. ** My dear Richerd.”’ she 
continued, in a faltering voice, le aning forward and looking earnestly in 
his face ; ** betore God; and as a dvi ing woman, i declare that i am; no, 
not am,1 hope | am not now ; it was many years ago. Ihave bee 
* * * ° Do not ask any particulars : but forgive me be- 
fore I die.” . 

The man met the earnest gaze of his wife, it seemed, very sternly at 
first; he heard every word she uttered, and still sat with his eves fixed 
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on her, and then on vacancy. Helen moved slowly trom her chair ; 
she approached her husband. her knee trembled beneath her, as she 
placed her hand on his, and said meekly and entreatingly, “ Will you 
forgive such a creature ?”” His chest began to heave violently, a storm 
seemed convulsing his frame, it was the storm of passionate grief; he 
could not controul it; the large tears gushed into his eyes; the bold 
and profligate sinner wept. 

Helen did not move, her hands were clasped on her knee, her face 
had fallen on her bosom. ‘They feared that she was insensible : she 
was any thing but insensible, her whole soul was wrapt in a transport 
of prayer; her husband lifted her up, and placed her tenderly in her 
chair. He sat down near her, still weeping, and holding her hand. 
Oh! how different did she look from a guilty creature! how pure and 
how touching was the expression of her countenance ! the fair lids 
veiling her soft blue eyes, from which the tears quietly trickled over 
her pale cheeks; her lips moving in prayer. ‘* My love, my dear in- 
jured wife,” said her husband—the very man, whose appearance had 
seemed to declare that he was lost to every sense and feeling ; ‘it is 
I who should ask forgiveness. If you are a sinner, what am I? You 
have my forgiveness freely. Can you ev er forgive me ?’—* As I 
hope God, for Christ’s sake, will forgive me,” she replied. “ I cannot 
ia it any longer,” said the man; ‘I will come to you again soon, I 
must go for a short time.”"—“ Richard !” she said. ‘The man stopped : 
Helen did not speak, but she looked toward the Bible which lay open 
upon the table. “I know what you would tell me,” said he 5 * that 
book has taught you to act thus; I can never forget it.” —* It is the book 
of life.” exclaimed Helen. The man came back from the door, he 
placed his hand upon the Bible, and then looked at Mr. Curzon. 
‘Take it, it is yours,” said the old clergyman; “ and may God’s 
blessing be with it. Richard Gray took up the book.—The door 
closed on him. 

Laura was prevented keeping her appointment with Helen Gray, 
by the sudden illness of herown mother. From Mr. Curzon she learnt 
however, the particuiars of the several interviews with the actress and 
her husband. A week had ela isped when Laura was called down trom 
her mother’s bedside to a person, who anxiously desired to see her. On 
entering the library. she found Mrs. Delmour pacing the room, and hold- 


ing to her nose a bottle of salts: the old lady quickened her steps when 


she perceiv ed Laura, and stood befere the latter ere she had closed the 
door.—* The dear sufferer,” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, ‘is 
very ill: she is, I fear, dying : the last hours of her earthly pilgrimage 
are near at hand: even now. I think, they have commenced: the ven- 
erable Mr. Curzon has just left her, after having administered the sa- 
crament. She has expressed many times her wish to see you, and | 
thought I could not do better than come to you.” —‘T thank you 
very “much,” replied Laura ; “1 should be reall¥ grieved if I were not 
to see her again before her death. I will ask one of my sisters to attend 
my mother during my absence, and [ will go with you directly.” ? Laura 
had been the constant attendant of her mother, and she was much ex- 
hausted by watching, and by mental anxiety ; during her mother’s illness 
she had taken no regular repose, and as she went to the death-bed of the 
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young actress, she dreaded to think how soon she might stand beside 
the death-bed of her own dear mother. As she passed along the streets 
the dim soft gloom of twilight made her feel more melancholy, and the 
freshening breeze, which was felt by others asa delightful change from 
the heat of the day, made her shiver with cold. She sighed as she met 
frequent parties of happy persons (they all seemed happy to her,) re- 
turning from their evening walks in the neighbouring country. Some 
of them were laughing loudly, others carried in their “hands large nose- 
gays, and branches of hawthorn in full blossom, which scented the cool 
air as they passed along. 

The house in which Helen Gray lodged had never seemed so dismal 
as on that evening. The shop and staircase felt oppressively hot with 
confined air. When Laura had reached the chamber of Helen, her me- 
lancholy feelings left her, for her whole attention was called to the scene 
of death before her, and that was too absorbing to allow any uncertain 
sorrows to disturb her mind. The dying woman was forbidden to speak, 
and Mrs. Delmour pointed to a sheet of paper and a pencil which lay 
beside her.—The darkness of twilight had cleared away into the calm 
splendor of a bright moonlight night: the moonbeams streamed into 
the chamber through the open window, and the candle’s light looked 
dim. Helen sat in a large chair before the window: in the full ra- 
diance of the moonshine, her face appeared of a deathy paleness, and 
her white garments gliste ned with dazzling lustre; she looked like one 
already dead, and beautiful in death. Laura supposed that she was 
asleep, and stealing very softly to her side, she sat down in silence.— 
Helen was not asleep—she raised her eyes, and held out her hand to 
her friend: that hand was icy cold, and moist with the damps of death ; 
but tenderly it returned the pressure of her friend’s. The prayer-book, 
in which Helen had accompanied Mr. Curzon during his performance 
of the sacrament service, still lay open on the table: she leaned for- 
ward, drew the candle nearer, and turning over a few leaves, gave the 
book to Laura: her finger pointed to the commendatory prayer, for a 
dying person at the point of departure ; and she looked up, with a smile 
on her face, to Laura, who perfectly understood the wish expressed in 
her countenance. They knelt down, and Laura then first perceived a 
person who had been sitting also in silence in a dark corner of the cham- 
ber—he was the husband of Helen Gray. They knelt down; Helen 
endeavoured to rise, but was unable to do so: supported by the nurse, 
she sat upright in her chair, with her hands clasped together, till Laura 
had finished praying. ‘Then Helen sunk back again, and remained in 
silent thought, with her eyes fixed on her kind friend for some minutes ; 
again, a smile beamed over her face, her lips unclosed; but she seemed 
immediately to recollect, that she was forbidden to speak, and quietly 
extended her hand towards the paper and pencil: she vainly attempted 
to write, but she could not guide the pencil properly ; Laura endea- 
voured to assist her, but the pencil fell from her fingers, and she said, 
*T cannot see. Thank God, I have seen you, my dear friend—now 
the light of the candle looks dim,—now all is.darkness : death must be 
very near me.” Her eye-lids closed, she fell back, and Laura feared she 
was dead ; but again she raised her hands, and held them out towards 
the place where her husband had been sitting; he came to her, and 
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throwing himself on the ground before her, pressed them repeatedly to 
his lips. Just then Laura heard, as Helen drew her breath, a faint rat- 
tle mingled with the sound of her breathing : she had seemed for some 
minutes to breath with difficulty—Helen sunk down from her chair ; 
they thought that she was falling—she was not falling, she was striving 
to kneel, and, supported in their arms, she did kneel—she lifted up her 
open hands, and, with trembling lips, she slowly uttered out the words : 
“ He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him, for they know His 
voice.” She could not speak afterwards—her head sunk on Laura’s 
shoulder—Laura could feel the breath of the dying woman blowing 
upon her neck : more and more faintly came that cold damp breath, and 
with it was heard again the convulsive rattle. Laura could scarcely 
sustain the weight of the dying woman ; a faint and sickening shudder 
seemed to creep through her own frame : again the cold breath blew 
upon her neck, and Laura half shrunk away from it. She struggled 
with her weakness, and bent down affectionately over the pale face 
which lay upon her bosom ; the tears streamed from her eyes—they 
dropt upen Helen’s face, but Helen knew it not—the heavy head sunk 
lower and lower on her friend’s bosom—Helen Gray was dead. 

For awhile, Laura sat motionless, and lost to all that passed around 
her, in earnest and holy thought. She recollected where she was, and 
rose, with a deep-drawn sigh, to depart. The nurse stopped her before 
she had reached the door. Laura scarcely heard what was said to her, 
but followed the woman to the side of the bed. There lay the body of 
Helen, looking more beautiful than Laura had ever seen her. The 
flush of quict sleep seemed to lend its tender colouring to the cheek :— 
smiles, like those which play upon the lips ofinnocent children, dream- 
ing of their mother’s love; such smiles were on the lips which Laura 
kissed, as silently as if she feared to disturb the sleeper. “ God forever 
bless you 1” exclaimed a voice, as she left the room: she looked around, 
and beheld the kind and faithful Mrs. Delmour raising her teartul face 
from the bed, beside which she had been kneeling. The countenance of 
another person met her sight, fixed in one intense and rigid expression 
on the corpse—on all that now remained to him of his once beautiful and 


intellectual wife. 








ADVANTAGES OF AN EMPTY PURSE. 


People may talk as they please about independence. Your only 
independant manis he of theempty purse What is the rise or fall of 
stocks to him? What cares he for commercial failures? What for 
high or low prices? What for taxation or national debt? What for 
commotions or revolutions, the decline and fall of empires? Nothing. 
He smiles at the robber by night and the tax-gatherer by day, and 
regards the exciseman and pick-pocket with equal indifference. He 
is your free philosopher, worthy the eye of Jove—one, who stands 


‘¢Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 
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lunera plango; fulgura trange, Sabbato pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos 

Lando Deum verum, plebem voco, conjugo clerum, 
Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa docoro: 


Monkish Inscriptions on Bells. 


1 nap wandered for a long time, one summer’s morning, through the 
successive copses and thinly-wooded glades that constitute the remains 
of Sherwood Forest, pondering upon the days of old, when their deep- 

: er and more extensive shades echoed to the horn of Robin Hood, when 
' that romantic outlaw micht have started from the thickets through 
| which T was strolline, clad m Lincoln green and accoutered with bow 
and arrow, to challenge me for intruding upon his leafy haunts, when 

{ observed that the trees growing gradually thinner opened at length 
upon a small lawn, in the center of which was a piece of water, dotted 
along its banks with a few straggling oaks. Throwing my self down 
upon its margin, [ was struck with the marvellous transparency of the 
limpid element, which resembled a mirror spread out upon the grass, 
reflecting every object of this se questered nook with a precision that 
actually confused appre ‘hension by its very clearness. Never was so 
perfect a piece of mimicry. The blue depths of heaven, with the rich 
colours and majestic motion of the slowly-sailing clouds, were not only 
copied in the hemisphere beneath me, but a goat, that had climbed 

an overhanging crag by my side, saw himself so perfectly represented 
below that he made every demonstration of attack with his butting 
head, as if preparing to leap down upon his shadowy opponent. A 
syuirrel seemed to be running up to me out of the water upon a trunk 

of a reflected tree, upon whose extreme branches a thrush sat piping, 
as if singing to me frem the bottom of the little lake. Other tenants of 
the air, as they fluttered above, were seen reflected in the wave beneath, 
while fishes now and then darted like meteors athwart these comming- 

led birds and boughs and skiés, as if the elements and their respective 
inhabitants were all confused together. As I perused this cross-read- 

ing of Nature with a complacent admiration, the rising breeze wafted 
towards me from a neighbouring village the melodious chime of its 
bells, with the echoes of which I had not only been familiar in my 
boyish days, but I had often stolen into the belfry to awaken them my- 

self, tho’ [never merited the appellation of a scientific ringer. I turned 

my listless steps towards the church, as the sound died away upon the 
wind, and again at intervals threw its music upon the air, musing.upon 

the almost-forgotten feelings with which I had listened to the same mel- 

low tones in my childhood — anticipating the period, now rapidly ap- 
proaching, when I should lie in the earth beneath them, deaf to their 
loudest peals ; and whispering to myself in the beautiful words of Moore 
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‘“ That other bards would walk these dells, 
And listen to the evening bells ;” 
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when [ fell into a train of- thought upon the great sympathy and con- 
nection that exists between these sonorous chroniclers and the public 
history of the country, as well as the successive stages and leading in- 
cidents of every man’s private life. 

In the absence of any other national music, let us not disdain to ap- 
propriate to ourselves that which is undoubtedly our exclusive property 
—the art of ringing changes upon church-bells, whence England has 
been sometimes termed “ the ringing island.” Although it be simply 
a melody, the construction of regular peals is susce ptible of considerable 
science in the variety of interchange, and the diversified succession of 
consonances in the sounds produced. Many of them bear the names 
of their composers, who thus bid fair to be rung down to the latest pos- 
terity ; and that the exercise of taking part in a peal has never been 
deemed an ignoble amusement, is attested by the fact, that we have 
several respectable associations for practising and perpetuating the art, 
particular ly one known by the name of the College Youths, of which 
Sir Mathew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, was, in his 
youthful days, a member. Exclusively of the delight arising from the 
melody itself as it floats along, gladdening hill and dale, tower and 
hamlet, what can be sweeter or more soothing, than all the associations 
of thought connected with a merry peal of village bells ? Announcing 
the Sabbath-morning—the common day of rest, when we all cease from 
our toils, they remind us that the humblest of those whose lot is labour, 
will now betake themselves in decent garb and with cheerful looks to 
the Temple, were all the children of the Great Parent, without distinc- 
ition of rank, assemble together to offer up their peneral thanksgivings. 
Nothing can can be more ‘natural than the words which C owper has put 
into the mouth of Alexander Selkirk, to express the desolation and 
solitude of the uninhabited island on which he had been cast. 


“The sound of the church-going bell, 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appear'd.” 

Of all the public duties which bells are called upon to perform, the 
most puzzling and embarrassing must be the due apportionment of 
their fealty to the old and new monarch, when the former—dies, we 
were going to say, hut kings never die ;—-when he ceases to reign, and 
is under the necessity of laying in the dust the head which has worn a 
crown. Death is a sad radical: Horace assures us, that even in his 
days it was a matter of perfect indifference to the ghastly destroyer 
whether he aimed his dart at the towers of kings, or the hovels of the 
peasantry ; and in these rev olutionary times we may be sure that he has 
lost nothing of his Carbonari spirit. Bells, however, acknowledge the 
authority of the powers that be; their suffrages obey the influence of 
the clergy, tolerably shrewd calculators of the most beneficial chances 
of loyalty, and yet the brazen mourners must sometimes be in a sad 
dilemma between their sorrow for the loss of the old, and their joy at 
the accession of the new king. Like Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, we may imagine them quite at a loss which expression to 
assume, whether to toll a knell or ring a peal, or strike a serio-comic 
chord between the two. Affection for the dead might be eonstrued into 
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disaflection for the living, but a reigning sovereign has so much more 
power of patronage than a defunct one, that they generally obey the 
injunction of the royal Henry to his impatient heir, 


‘¢Go bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead.” 


Could the bells of even this sequestered village church, said I to my- 
self, recall to us with their iron tongues the various and often contra- 
dictory occasions, when the passions of man have called forth their 
echoes, what a humiliating record of human nature would they present ! 
Accession of king after king, public tumult and struggle, curfew and 
tocsin, civil and foreign war, victories and peace, generation upon 
generation knelled into the church-yard, and again a new king or a 
new war, and fresh victories and another peace, forming but a recome 
mencement of the old circle of events, ever new and yet the same, 
ever passing away and recurring, in which Nature perpetually moves! 
Like all other public history, they would announce to us little but suf- 
fering and crime; for tranquillity, happiness, and virtue seek not to be 
trumpeted forth by their blazon clarion: and even if they unfolded to 
us the annals of private life, how often would they have to tell us of 
fleeting joys and enduring sorrow, of sanguine hopes and bitter disap- 
pointment ! 

Reaching the gate of the church-yard, as this reflection passed 
through my mind, the first monument I encountered was that of my 
relative oe Ralph Wyvill. How well do I remember the morning of his 
marriage ! ' The ringers loved him, for he would sometimes mingle i in 
their sport. They pulled the ropes with the lusty and willing arms 
of men who had quaffed his ale and pocketed his money ; the bells 
threw their wide mouths up into the air, and as they roared the glad 
tidings to the earth, till every hill-top echoed back the sound, they 


seemed to cry out to the Heavens— 


“ Ring out, ve crystal spheres, 

And let your silver chime 

Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of Heaven’s deep organ blow.” 


From every octagon brick chimney of the ancient hall, wreaths of 
smoke streaked the clear sun-shine,—cheerful evidence of the old En- 
glish hospitality and the extensive preparations for the marriage-feast 
that were operating within: friends and relatives were seen interchang- 
ing shakes of the hand and cordial congratulations ; servants were 
bustling about in new liveries and huge nosegays ;—the smart posti- 
lions, with white favours in their caps, were cracking their whips and 
their jokes at the gate ;—the train of carriages w ith be-ribboned and 
be-flowered coachmen, made a goodly and glittering show ;—gossips 

and rustics, in their holiday-clothes, clustered about the church-doors 


and windows :— 

“ Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” 
flickered upon every countenance ; and every tongue prophesied that 
the happy couple would be permanently blessed, for the bridegroom 
was young and rich, the maiden fond and fair. Such, however, are 
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the predictions with which every wedding is solemnized; and if the 
flattering visions of the future prove too often illusory, it is to be at- 
tributed to the general lot of humanity, rather than to any inherent de- 
fects in the marriage system. 

Although he seemed to possess all the constituents of conjugal hap- 
piness, the sanguine auguries of Sir Ralph’s friends were speedily falsi- 
fied; he parted from his wife, and returned with new ardour to his 
first loves—the bottle and the chase. On his wedding-day I had seen 
him, in this very church-yard, step from his carriage flushed with 

youth and vigour, an elastic specimen of manly beauty. Living to see 

him crippled, gouty and infirm, I at last beheld him borne once more 
to this same spot, and methinks I now hear the deepest-mouthed of 
those very bells that had rung out sucha merry peal on his marriage, 
“swinging slow with solemn roar” its sad and solitary toll for his bu- 
rial—Dong! dong! dong! dong!—What a contrast did the scene 
present ‘Every shutter was closed in the windows of the old hail— 
its chimneys were cold and smokeless—the whole house looked forlorn 
and desolate, as if there were no living thing within it. The one: jovial 
master of that ancient mansion was borne slowly from its gate beneath 
the sable plumes of a herse; the gay carriage and the four noble hor- 
ses, of which he was so proud, followed, as if in mockery of his pre- 

sent state, the servants attesting » by better evidence than thei iy mourning 
liveries, the sincerity of their grief; a sad procession of coaches with 
the customary trappings of woe brought up the rear; sorrow was upon 
every face ; the villagers spoke to one another in w hispers; a hushing 
silence reigned among the assemblage, only broken by the deep toll 
of the passing bell; and thus did I follow the body to the family se pul- 
chre, and heard the hollow rattling of the sand and gravel as they 7 re 

cast down upon the coffin-lid of the corpse that was once Sir Ralph 
Wryvill. 

There is not a dell or covert, a woodland or plain, for many miles 
around, that has not echoed to his Stentorian voice, hallo! nay, even 
the church itself, and the hollow mansions of the dead, for he was no 
respecter of localities, have rung with the same cry. Where is that 
tongue now? The huntsman might wind his horn, the whole pack give 
ery, and the whole field unite their shouts at the very mouth of his 
vault, without awakening the keen sportsman, who now sleeps in its deep 
darkness. The tongue, whose loud smack pronounced a fiat upon 
claret, from which there was no appeal—what is it now ?>—a banquet 
for the worm until both shall be reconverted into dust. And perhaps, 
ere those bells shall have rung in another new year, and awaken a 
new race of candidates for the grave, the hand that traces these 
thoughts, and the eye that reads them, may be laid also in the earth, 
withered—decompounded—dust.— London New Monthly Mag. 








DELICATE COMPLIMENTS. 

A young lady being addressed by a gentleman much older than her- 
self, observed to him, the only objection which she had to a union with 
him, was the probability of his dying before her,and leaving her to feel 
the sorrows of widowhood ; to which he made the following i ingenious 
and delicate complimentary reply :-—“ Blessed is the man that hath a 
virtuous wife, for the number of his days shall be doubled.” —Eec/. xxxi. 
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Memoirs and Select Remains of an only Son, who died November 
27th, 1821,in his nineteenth year, while a Student in the University 
of Glasgow. By Tuomas Durant, Poole, Dorset.—2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. (xii. 226. 278.) 516 Poole, London, and Glasgow, 1822. 


Tue Remains of H. K. White, the poems of Chatterton, and the ef- 
fusions of Dermody, have produced a wonderful sensation on the pub- 
lic mind. The fate of genius, thus early called from the scenes of 
earth, to those of an unknown state of existence, is tended to excite 
the dee pest and most lasting regret. Yet it may be questioned, whe- 
ther the anticipations we had formed of the future greatness to which 
such individuals might have arrived, are not in some degree owing to 
their early death; and are on this very account ill-founded. Some in- 
dividuals arrive at maturity long before others ; and, if they are early 
snatched away, we compliment them, at the expense of those who re- 
main, by saying, with the ancient bard, 


“ Whom the Gods love, die early.” 


Now, though it be true, that often the best and most promising die 
earlier than other men, yet it is by no means just to separate them se 
far in our opinions from the remainder of the world, as te raise them 
at once to the highest pinnacle of glory. While we shed the tear of 
sorrow over their graves, and think of their early promise and _ their 
untimely fate, let us not turn with disgust from the beings around us, 
as if believing that all that was great and excellent were buried in the 
tomb with those who have departed. 

These reflections, we doubt not, have been common even to many 
of those who have done the very thing here censured. And, it may 
be added, that a perusal of the volumes about to be noticed will, in 
many minds, again bring up the very same train of feelings. Without 
entering into the philosophical. causes which produce these emotions, 
or dwelling on the fact itself, it shall be our design to notice, in as 
few words as possible, the life and writings of this lamented youth, a 
WILLIAM FRIEND DURANT ;—one, W ho may, with the strictest 
propriety, be classed with him, upon whose character and “ Remains” 
the poet Southey has bestowed so much and so jusi commendations ;— 
we mean Kirke Wuirte. Like him, Durant, was a student; and, 
for his age, he was, like him, a scholar of the first grade. His early 
education was conducted in the bosom of his home; and the affection 
of a father and the tenderness of a mother watched over the first indi- 
cations of his genius. The themes, that are given in the volumes, 
written while he was yet a mere boy, are marked by a vigour and elas- 
ticity of mind be yond his age: and his productions at College, his 
essays and his letters, are generally stamped with an inde -pendence or 
thought, and a depth of research, seldom evinced by even more ad- 
vanced students. So great also was his application, that he sometimes 
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slept in his clothes for fear of losing time.* When he was scarcely 
sixteen years old, he was, as he himself states in one of his letters, “ ex- 
amined in four author s, out of thirty-nine which he professed.+ These 
facts show extraordinary advancement ina lad so young. The whole 
course of his education was conducted on very correct principles. 
“ We were aware,” says his father, “that more depended on THE 
MANNER OF HIS EDUCATION, than on our best inclinations f: 
this account, attention was paid, from the first, to the suggestions ot 
Dr. Knox, Miss Hamilton, the Edgew orths, and others who have writ- 
ten on education. From one to whom in early life so much attention 
had been paid, much might be expected in after days ; and much was 
actually realized. , 

The professors of the University of Glasgow, to which he was sent 
while yet a lad, bear ample testimony to the proficiency of the young 
student. The professor of logic and rhetoric, s says, that “ in the ex- 
aminations and exercises, he gave most satisfactory proofs of uncom- 
mon abilities, vigorous application, and great success ; and, at the end 
of the session, the first and highest prize was bestow ed on him by the 
unanimous approbation of his fellow students.”’||, And professor Mylne 
in his testimonial states, that, “of the various remarkable features in 
his mind, that which always struck him as most remarkable and char- 
acteristic, was the soundness and vigour of his judgement, to which, at 
so early a period of life, he had arrived.””§ The testimonial of the 
Professor of Natural Philosophy is likewise highly satisfactory. But 
it is to the first principles instilled into his mind in childhood, to the 
literary and religious atmosphere he breathed “ from his youth up,” 
that much of his after proficiency is to be ascribed. 

The poems of Mr. Durant, although highly commendable, are not 
always marked by so much of genius as his prose compositions. The 
latter are certainly of a high order:—But of them, more hereafter. 
The following extracts, from a poem entitled “the Wizard” written be- 
fore he was fifteen years of age, contains some beautiful conceptions : 


‘‘ Many a year had passed away, 

Gone was many a smiling day ; 

And night, for many a silent hour, 

Had worn her silver diadem 

That silently proclaimed her power, 

And glittered like a radiant gem, 

That marks some monarch’s dreary sleep 

Within the caverns of the deep.’’—Vol. 1. p. 139 140 


* ¥ * * * * * * * * * 


‘* The bounding vessel skims the tide, 
And o’er Cerulean ocean wide, 

Springs, laughing at the waves which pay 
Their homage, and then turn away ; 
Now, foaming, dash against the prow, 
And then their crisped heads they bow.” 


Vol. 2. p. 14. ¢ Vol. 1. p. 176. t Vol. 1. p. 40. |} Vol.2. p.72. Vol. 2. p.178 
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Speaking of a female, who was seeking her lover on the field of bat- 
tle among the slain, the following lines occur, together with the suc- 
ceeding song. ‘There is much delicacy of sentiment throughout the 


whole. 


PR Be BEE. 


“ But hope and fear alike were over now, 

The moon-beam stream’d upon that pallid brow, 

‘Twas all she sought—and if her all were found 

Stretched cold and lifeless on the gory ground, 

The battle-plain must be their bridal-bed, 

Death their grim priest—their marriage-train, the dead '” 
* * * 4 e * * * * * * * + ad 

“‘ Her heart was wasted, and the tie that bound 

Her sympathies to all the world around, 

Was snapt—l thought her brightly glancing eye 

In pensive rapture wander’d towards the sky : 

But her’s was not the ideot’s soulless stare, 

That strangely fixes, and he knows not where ; 

Her’s was a glance that spoke of thoughts on high : 

Her mind had learned to people vacancy ; 

And then so sweetly, wildly soft she sung, 

{ could have thought the notes of angels rung— 

But that I heard some plaintive sounds, to show 

The strain was human--for it spake of wo! 


SONG. 


In vain they spread this couch for thee, 
And threw this bloody mantle o’er, 

For here the choicest flowers shall be, 
And tears shall wash away the gore ; 

And thou wilt smile to see me spread 

The blooming chaplet on thy head. 


Oh! did I see thy heavenly smile ? 
And wilt thou leave me here below, 

To wait and weep, and sigh, the while, 
And wander though the vail of wo; 

Nor stoop, snd tal thy love to rise 

With thee to yonder brilliant skies ! 


If o'er the world spread light or gloom, 
The world te me is cold and drear— 

This little sacred spot,—thy tomb,— 
The only ground to me that’s dear. 

Here will I bid the wild flower wave, 

And roses blush above thy grave. 


Then take me from this earth away, 
And we will come on wings of light, 
Spread the soft floweret o’er thy clay, 
And gem it with the dew of night; 
Then leave this worthless world, and go 
Where mourner’s tears shall never flow. 


But if with thee I may not fly, 

Ob! hover still around thy love, 
Whisper in Zephyr’s gentle sigh, 

And tell me we shall meet above ! 
And when some days of grief are fled, 
Mil lay with thine my weary head. 


Then let me stop the tears that start, 
And be the rising sigh supprest ; 
And if I feel a bleeding heart, 
The burden of this throbbing breast— 
Pour o’er my soul a heavenly balm, 
Her griefs assuage, her troubles calm !” 
The Dream, or, Human Misery, Vol.2. p. 54—5° 
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We cannot turn from these specimens of the poetry of Mr. Durant, 
without adding a beautiful sketch relative to Memory. It is taken from 
a poem composed after reading a scene in M‘Cree’s life of Melville. 


The passage is as follows : 


‘ 
‘ Memory will sometimes cast a shade 

Of sadness o’er the brightest day ; 

And gloom is sometimes eloomier made, 
When from the past there comes no ray 

To pierce the deep obscure, and throw 

A tint of lustre over wo: 

And yet her darker scenes possess, 
Sometimes, a passing loveliness. 

Thus oft doth evening’s vellow light 

Gleam through the clouds, more mildly bright 
Than when the glorious day declining, 
Through pure unsullied azure shining, 

Diffuses radiance o’er the skies, 


And in its own effulgence dies.” Vol. 2. p. SE. 





There is a poem, entitled “ Providence,” in the second volume, 


written in the style of Pope’s Essay on Man, that bears marks of 


considerable metaphysical acuteness. But we leave the dreams of the 
poet, and turn to the more sober reflections of the common-sense wri- 


ter of prose. 


The research displayed in Mr. Durant’s essays is very great. Had 
we room, we would gladly give specimens from all his productions. 
We can, ‘however, , only refer our readers to the volumes themselves, 
assuring them, that, allowing for any differences of religious senti- 
ment they may meet with, they will derive great satisfaction from a 


perusal of them. His essays, “On Vi irtue,”’ * On the Immaterial ity of 


the Human Soul,’ and “ On the Immortality of the Soul,” show a 
great extent of reading, and an intimate acquaintance with the subje cts 
discussed. The theme written in the Logic Class, from which a con- 
siderable extract is given,* would not disgrace even an older student. 

We shall pass by these productions, however, and refer our readers 
to what his father terms the magnum opus of his sont; it is an F ssay 
on the Tubunicial Power among the Romans. The extracts from this 
essay given in the first volumet display extraordinary precocity of 
talent. It was written when the author was “a little more than six- 
teen years of age 3” and it gained the first prize in his class at the 
University. 

The following passage from the introductory chapter, referring to 
the petty governments that early existed in Italy, contains a summary 
of their history, and is not an unfair specimen of the correct thought 
and the nervous style of this young scholar. ‘ The history of these 
little states is, of course pretty uniform :—Some ambitious prince ripen- 
ed authority into power, power into tyranny ;—the pe ople murmured, 
rebelled, and succeeded in establishing a republican form of govern- 
ment ;—+the republic, after the first struggle was over, became com- 
paratively rich and powerful ;—riches and power rendered her corrupt 5 
and her corruption presented her an easy prey to some aspiring and 
daring spirit, who without much difficulty, contrived to enslave her. 


* Vol.2 p. 28, etseq. + Vol. I. p. 189. t Vol. 1. p. 194, et seq 
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His descendants probably carried tyranny beyond the bounds of hu- 
man endurance. ‘The republic was restored, and with it nothing of its 
spirit, except its licence and*its intrigues. A scene of anarchy ensued, 
till the re public, wearied with intestine commotions, and exhausted by 
the contests of jarring factions, sunk under the power of some stronger 
neighbour ; who, in his turn, was doomed to yield to a still more for- 
midable antagonist ; till the world, at length, crouched beneath the 
imperial sceptre, and till all divisions of territory were sunk—all nati- 
onal distinctions absorbed in the ROMAN EMPIRE.” 

The following delineation of the character of one of the greatest, 
and yet one of the worst of the Romans, displays a power of discrimi- 
nation scarcely to be expected in a lad of sixteen. It is from the 5th 
chapter of the essay above quoted. “‘Sylla at length demolished the 
exorbitant power; or, more properly speaking, perhaps, placed boun- 
darivs to the unlimited pretensions of the great plebean magistracy. 
Every measure taken by this extraordinary man, displays a mind pos- 
sessed of the acutest penetration, and of almost intuitive discernment, 
while his procedures frequently bespeak a heart which, had it been left 
unvitiated by the intoxicating poison of criminal ambition, would have 
been any of the noblest feelings that can animate a human 
breast. As different from his opponent, Marius, as any human being 
of extraordinary talents can be from another; of rare mental endow- 
ments; Sylla seemed to live in a region higher than that which is in- 
habited by the mere ordinary soldier or politician. Above the com- 
mon pursuits of men, and despising the universal idols of mankind, he 
seemed to snatch the most brilliant honours, and to ascend the highest 
pinnacle of glory, only that he might shew the world his contempt of 
its most flattering distinctions, without leaving room for the shadow of 
suspicion, that his sentiments were the expression of conscious or mor- 
tified weakness 3 or his philosophy the apparent calmness of blasted 
hope, the affected magnanimity of disappointed ambition. Although 
the degradation to which he subjected the tribuneship was an almost 
necessary consequence of the character borne by Sylla, as the profess- 
ed leader of the aristocratic party ; yet I am inclined to believe, that 
this, like many other measures of his internal administration, was emi- 
nently calculated to fix the still undefined constitution, and to confirm 
the general liberty and happiness of the Roman people; had not the 
depravation of that people rendered them wholly incapable of enjoy- 
ing either the one or the other.” This accords in some respects with 
his character by Plutarch, who says, whatever name Sylla assumed, 
whether consul, proconsul, or dictator, he was in reality always a 
tyrant. 

These specimens will, we doubt not, leave on every mind a favour- 
able impression as to the talents and acquirements of this lamented 
youth. His virtue, his learning, his piety, commend themselves to our 
esteem. That individuals of the greatest promise are thus destined to 
a short existence here, is to us inscrutable. “ If all,” to use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Wardlaw, “ if all were as clear to us as it is to the Supreme 
Disposer himself, where would be the trial of faith, where the room 
for the exercise of trust?—Be still and know that I am God.*” We 


“ Vol. 2. p. 184, nate, 
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may indeed apply to this youthful victim of the insatfate grave, the 


language Homer applied to Euphorbus, when slain by Menelaus. 


‘‘ As the luxuriant olive by a swain 

Rear’d in some solitude where rills abound, 

Puts forth her buds, and, fann’d by genial airs 

On all sides, hangs her boughs with whitest flowers, 
And by a sudden whirlwind from the trench, 

Uptorn, lies all extended on the field, 

Such seemed Euphorbus.” Cowper.* 

We cannot better conclude these cursory observations, than by 
quoting the language of his classmates and also of Dr. Wardlaw, un- 
der whose roof Mr. Durant passed his time while a member of the 
University, and who therefore had every opportunity for examining 
the character of this extraordinary young man. “Seldom,” says he,t 
“seldom, if ever, have I known a young man possessed of a richer 
combination of excellencies. His reading had been far beyond his years, 
in kind, in variety, and in extent; but it had not been beyond his 
understanding. It was well remembered, well digested, and ready for 
application to use. He was distinguished by a general maturity of 
mind, which evinced itself upon all subjects; by penetration and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, acuteness of reasoning, dexterity in detect- 
ing and exposing the fallacies and weak points of an argument; by 
richness of poetic imagination, chastened and regulated by a correct 
and classical taste; and by an uncommon command of appropriate 
and elegant language, displayed in his compositions, both in prose 
and verse, and in the facility and eloquence of oral communication— 
a command which was the result of the early and well-directed study 
of the most approved and standard writers.” 

In addition to the above, this testimony from his class-mates, given 
in a letter of condolencef to his afflicted father, is deserving of notice : 
“It is but doing justice to that moral and intellectual worth, the loss 
of which has filled us with mingled sorrow and surprise, to say, that 
the College has lost one of the most distinguished members that ever 
composed its classes; and that society is deprived of one, who, in the 
hope and expectation of all, would have proved to it a bright and useful 
ormament.” K. 








Che fAoralist, 


For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 

* Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath contentions? Who 
hath babbling? Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness 
of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine” said the wise man of old, 
and a lapse of centuries has served but to confirm his saying :—for 
among the numerous evils brought upon mankind by their own im- 
prudence, there are none more distressing in all their relations than 
those which arise from inebriety. Health, peace, and compe- 
tence, are in general sacrificed to this fascinating vice, which, when 


* These lines from the17th book of the Iliad, are (in the original) placed on the 


title pape of the work here noticed. 
+ Vol. 2. p. 197, 198. { Vol. 2. p. 272, 273. 
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deeply rooted by habit, has generally been found incurable. As this may 
probably meet the eye of some one, who (as yet) has but seldom tasted 
an intoxicating glass, and then more for the sake of gaiety than the love 
of wine, let such an one pause, and reflect for one moment, ere this 
casual practice become a habit, on a few of the consequences of this 
degrading vice. Domestic happiness—the most delightful of all earthly 
possessions—is the first sacrifice. After being accustomed to the stimulus 
of wine and dissipated companions, the company of an affectionate 
wife or the prattle of interesting children will be flat and insipid; or, 
if the mind be sufficiently alive to feel, will awaken the keenest re- 
morse for the weakness and wickedness of his conduct. This gives an 
excuse, such at least in appearance, for running again the same destruc- 
tive round of folly ; nor does the infatuated mortal stop till disease, con- 
tempt and misery, are the portion of him and all that are dear to him. 
But is this all? Would to God it were! This is his portion in this 
world ; what can he expect will be his reception in another ? Can he 
be called by any other name than that of Murderer, or can he expect 
any other fate than his ? to pursue this thought is appalling ; for may 
not his bad example add to the loss of his own soul, the ruin of (at 
least) some one of his children, who may have drunkenness entailed 
upon them as a dreadful inheritance ? 

BiBuLUs was a man of most respectable connexions, regular and pious 
in the government of his family, whose behaviour, both in public and 
private, was an evidence of the care and attention of their father ; his 
property increased, he was respected and esteemed in his neighbour- 
hood, and by his religious connexions. His appearance changed, by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees. Now the acute observer might 
perceive an alteration in the conduct of the children. But rumour, 
with her hundred tongues, had not yet ventured to mention the cause, 
for he was yet in the incipient state: he was still regular in his atten- 
dance at church, nor had he learnt to sin against God and his own 
conscience without a blush.—The time at length arrived: every re- 
straint was forgotten, and drunkenness absorbed the whole man. 
Now might be seen the loss of comfort, the ioss of property and credit, 
and, lastly, the loss of health. Once or twice at the brink of the 
grave, he was raised but to run into the same excesses. His broken- 
hearted wife had the sorrow of witnessing her comfortable home sac- 
rificed to the love of liquor; her children (mostly boys) growing up 
disobedient and wicked ; herself deprived not only of the luxuries 
of life, but even of its necessaries, and all thro’ this accursed habit. 
Surely such a wife might say, “ Was there ever sorrow like unto my 
sorrow ?” But is this all? Alas,no :—this unhappy, infatuated man 
drank on, till unable to bear the misery of his deplorable condition, 
he finished the picture, and in the absence of his wife for a moment, 
in a fit of intoxication, attempted to take away his life. After a 
protracted illness, thro’ the mercy of God and the kindest attention, 
he almost miraculously recovered—but for what? can it be believ- 
ed? Only to drag, (such is the binding chain of inebriety) his ema- 
ciated limbs and bloated visage again to the tavern. Of this man it 
may too truly be said, “ there is no hope in his life,” and it may justly be 
feared there wil! be no hope in his death. It remains only to add, the 


above is no fiction—it is a melancholy fact. A. 






































For the New-York Monthly Mavazine. 


Cvitic, Na. 2. 


AmonG the various niceties of composition, there is none in which 
ovreater difference of gpinion seems to have existed, than in the assump- 
tion of person. There are few subjects that admit of such delicate 
handling as to exclude all mention of self, or preclude any declaration 
of private opinion by the author. In consequence it has been nece ssary 
that some character, real or fictitious, should be adopte -d, by means of 
which to deliver and explain the sentiments of the writer. Some. in- 
duced by the obvious simplicity and frankness of the mode, have 
chosen to publish their sentiments in the first person sincular.—*“ J 
have undertaken to write,’”—*‘such are my sentiments””—* this is my 
opinion.” Others, of a more retiring disposition, and willing to shel- 
ter themselves in the appearance of plurality, as also to give their pro- 
ductions the weight of more than one opinion, have issued their 
lucubrations in the first person plural.—* It is our intentions’”—“ we 
would suggest”—* it has occurred to us.” Some, disliking both these 
forms, have modestly chosen to present Gr vite to the notice of 
their readers in the third person.—** The author of this treatise would 
venture to suggest”’—** he would request the attention” —* it appears 
to Azm.”’ Many, rather than use any of these e xpressions have chosen 
with much nseonenkimniions to introduce their sentiments. decisions. or 
remarks impersonally : * it is thougit by the author”—* it is believed 
to be correct’”’—* 2¢ has occurred to him.” Each of these modes of 
writing has its advantages—each has also its defects. There remains 
then a choice of evs. Let us endeavour to fix upon the least. 

With respect to the first method of expressing opinions, many and 
weighty objections have been urged against it. The invidious distine- 
tion between the author and the reade r, the personal importance, the 
dictatorial deportment, the semblance of self-esteem, conveyed by the 
tall letter, in one word, (for the evil has been dee ead sufficient to au- 
thorise the invention of a characteristic word) the egotism unavoidable 
to him who chooses to express himself in propria persona, have ac- 
quired the poor pronoun a load of almost universal obloquy. Yet 
there are numerous objections to the practice of writing in the plural 
number, which to many, when viewed in conjunction with the impro- 
priety of applying a plural pronoun to a single (too often singular) 
writer, are more than sufficient to turn the scale against it. Owing to 
the immemorial custom of sovereigns and potentates, assuming to them- 
selves the plural number, there is an appearance of majesty in the use 
of we by a single person: he who thus addresses you, seems to speak 
by authority, and to wish to awe you into compliance, rather than so- 
licit your approbation and acquiescence. This has contributed to ren- 
der the -word unpopular, and to such a degree that it can scarcely be 
suffered, except in critical or editorial articles which on more than one 
account are allowed to retain the plural mode of expression. But in 
the author of an essay, a treatise, or a dissertation, to say the least, it 
sounds pedantic. To the third method of assumption of character (by 
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the use of the third person) none of the above mentioned objections 
will apply, and, to speak candidly, it is the most plausible of the three. 
For together with correctness of expression, there is a certain unpre> 
tending modesty, a respectful hesitancy, apparent in works composed 
in this manner, which is sure in some degree to engage the affections 
of the reader. Yet it can hardly ever be used to good effect: its ap- 
pearance is so aukward, and it so frequently requires extreme circum- 
locution or involution of style, that to one who would write smoothly 
and elegantly, it will appear the least eligible of the whole. A learned 
and venerable author of the present age, and of our own country, has 
contributed in no slight degree by his choice of this mode of person- 
ality, to that obscurity ot ‘language which is frequently noticed in his 
valuable works. 

Thus much for defects. But attendant upon each of these modes of 
expression are advantages, which, to one who should view the subject 
without much consideration, might seem to decide in its favour. That 
in the first person singular has all the advantages of perfect simplicity, 
together with an appearance of artlessness and ingeniousness. It is 
also better suited to direct addresses to the judgment or affections of 
the reader, and calculated to interest and excite attention. The first 
person plural gives an air of dignity to the whole performance and an 


appearance of weight to private opinions, besides a certain fluency of 


stvle which it peculiarly contributes to effect. The use of the third 
person impresses the reader with an idea, that the author is candid and 
unpresuming, and is especially fitted to leave the subject open for fur- 
ther discussion. 

Yet, notwithstanding these various advantages, the opposite qualities 
are so nearly balanced, or rather, if any thing, the evil preponderates 
so equally in all, that to make a determinate choice is extremely diffi- 
cult.—This is probably the reason why we so often perceive a confu- 
sion or intermixture of these modes ot personality, the author some- 
times expressing himself in the first person singular, sometimes in the 
plural, and sometimes in the third person. This is certainly the worst 


method that can be adopted in this particular of composition : any of 


the first named modes if moderately used, would be much preferable 
to this mongrel style, for by it the reader is kept in a continual hesi- 
tancy as to the person with whom he is, as it were, conversing, and an 
air of inconsistency is diffused over the whole composition. 

On the whole, a cautious use of the first person singular, frequent 
repetition of the pronoun being as much as possible prevented by the 
use of impersonals, appears to be the preterable mode of expression in 
the generality of compositions intended merely for perusal. When a 
piece is composed for the purpose of delivery, it is obvious that the 
mode of personality must vary with the subject, occasion, and audience 
to whom it is to be addressed. In narration, or explanation of the purpose 
or opinions of the speaker, the first person singular clearly deserves the 
preference. In exhortations to duties extending to all, the use of the 
plural has an engaging and unassuming appearance: in advice upon 
matters of importance or of a delicate nature the impersonal mode of 
speaking is preferable for the reasons already mentioned. 
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It were to be wished that more attention should be paid to this mat- 
ter, not only by authors and public Speakers generally, but also by 
persons engaged in priv ate conversation : since we too often are dis- 
eusted by an inattention to the principles here laid down, even in the 
familiar circle or the social party. When we see one person, perhaps 
neither the wisest nor the most entitled to respect, assuming a confident 
and dictatorial air, detailing ** my opinions” and expecting the assent 
of all to * my propositions engrossing to himself the whole conver- 
sation, and seeming to consider his conduct as a special favour to the 
company—what is this but an intemperate and unseemingly use of the 
first person > 

When, as not unfrequently happens, some insigniticant 
society thrusts himself forward as prolocutor for the whole, pompous!s 
uttering forth his own sentiments as those of the majority, while per- 
haps, in reality, he is without a second,—what is this but an officious 
and ill timed use of the plural pronoun’ 

But when on the contrary we perceive real merit with unaffected 
modesty endeavouring to ¢ -onceal itself in silence, or vailing its correct 
decisions before the confident and obstreperous assertions of graceless 
impudence,—may not this be properly compared to the use of the 
third person, productive of evil rather than good, although instigated 


member ot 





by motives the most laudable ¢ 








LOVE. 


While juvenile writers are constantly,in one shape or other, chaunt- 
ing the praises of Love, and pouring forth invocations to the tender 
deity, none have attempted to discriminate between the mere animal 
passion, and the affections of the heart. It would be well if all were 


more intimately acquainted with 
‘The diffrent shapes Love pleases to employ, 
Wi hen bent to hurt, and certain to destroy.” 

There are undeniably two species of Love, formed for the hap piness 
and the misery of the world—the first, the most common, the most in- 
flaming, perhaps, is that which consumes you. Its empire is founded 
in the senses ; it springs from them; it does not dwell in the heart, 
but it flows in the veins; it does not elevate the soul, but subjugates 
it; it does not esteem, it only desires to enjoy. This contemptible 
species of love has nothing in common with the soul; the gods have 
given it power over mankind, only to humiliate their pride—The 
other kind of love is of celestial origin ; it springs from esteem, and is 
nourished by it. It is less a passion than a virtue; it has no impetu- 
ous transport, it is only susceptible of tender sentiments. It resides in 
the soul; it warms without consuming it; it enlightens, but does not 
scorch it; it affords it the only nourishment. which is proper for it, 
the desire of attaining to every perfection. Its pleasures are perfec tly 
“pure; in the midst of the greatest sufferings, it enjoys a sweet peace ; 
it is this alone which confers happiness. We shall all one day feel it 
—it will be acknowledged by all that honours, wealth, pleasure, even 
elory itself, cannot supply the place of that peace, which is the gift ot 
innocence : old age, itself, which destroys e very thing. appears only to 

wiment its chains.— Newark Eagle. 
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Gardens of the Palace of Granja, 


Province of New Castile-—From Laborde’s View of Spain. 


* Tue Gardens form the principal attraction of Granja ; it is pleas- 
ing to reflect, in contemplating those delightful scenes, that the indus- 
try of man called them into existence : and that human genius created 
the enchantment excited by the munificence of Philip, who in this res- 
pect vied with his ancestor Louis the XIV, and rendered Granja 


the rival of Versailles. It was human labour th: at changed the face of 


the country from a Steep, rugged, barren spot, untenanted and even 
uninhabitable, to an abode of delight, a delicious scene of beauty, 
amenity, and enjoyment; the original features of asperity were ren- 
dered attractive by the disposition of taste ; the irregul: arity of the 
sround, the rudeness of the soil, supplied inexhaustible sources of vari- 
ety and interest to the landscape. In the formation of Granja there 
was long a perpetual conflict between art and nature; in some places 
the surface of the ground was elevated, in others depressed : eminences 
were levelled, the rugged cliff vanished, or if it was permitted to re- 
main, was perforated for the transmission of copious streams: the dry, 
sterile, and ungrateful rocks were converted into a scene of beauty and 
fertility, and the niggardly soils, which had scarcely afforded subsist- 
ence to mosses, were soon covered with the most luxuriant vegetation. 
The dense, impenetrable wood gave place to dignified avenues, or 
tasteful plantations: the stinted shrub and gloomy thicket receded for 
ornamented vallies and aromatic groves: exotics intermingled with 
indigenous plants : flowers of every climate, and fruits of every species 


vielded their beauties or their fragrance, neither checked by a sordid 
soil, nor re pelled by a rigid winter. 

Streams. fountains, cascades, sheets of water, and ample resery oirs, 
were created with equal facility ; the streams were directed in various 
channels, the embellishments, sculpture, and decorations, were multi- 
plied without disorder or complexity. Numerous rivulets were drawn 
from the brow of the mountains: some of these are united in the river 
Eresma, others meandering through the different parts of the gardens, 
fall into an immense reservoir from whence again dividing, they flow 
in different directions, some to replenish the fountains, and others to 

vivity the plantations. 

Three beautiful alleys, planted with trees, and broken into lawns. 
extend to the left and east of the palace. All the charming variety ot 
brooks, cascades, and fountains, is here again exhibited. 

The fountain of Neptune is eminently conspicuous 3 it rises over an 
ample basin, which forms a large square ; the aquatic divinity appears 
with his imperial trident, standing on a car of shells, drawn by marine 
horses ; it is preceded by the loves, who are encircled with tritons and 
dolphins, from whence water is perpetually poured forth. A beautiful 
triton, mounted on a dolphin, darts a rapid current from his mouth. 
Around the car are groups of children, borne on marine horses, led 
by tritons; the children are furnished with cornucopias, from w hener 
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A superb decoration is displayed on a large basin at some distance 
from the fountain of Neptune. The allegorical statues of the Ebro 
and the Segro, two considerable rivers of Spain, are supported on ped- 
estals, the ornaments of which are made to imitate ices and chrystalliz- 
ations. From the heads of the monsters fall torrents of water; a 
beautiful stone staircase leads to an ample basin, with three cascades ; 
one of them is decorated by two dragons spouting water; the other 
presents the head of a marine monster, who pours forth streams for 
three cascades ; the third is distinguished by a group of figures, among 
others, by an Apollo with his lyre, trampling on the serpent Python, 
(who spouts water to the height of 32 feet) and an allegorical figure of 
Virtue triumphing over Envy, and holding an olive branch ; two of the 
dragons are also exhibited dashing water to the height of forty-two 
feet, whilst four diminutive loves appear enticing them to withdraw 
from the wrath of Apollo. 

A rapid flight of steps, surrounded by a balustrade, leads to a grand 
parterre, adorned with vases and statues. An area is here discovered 
in the shape ofa half moon; it contains a large circular basin, in which 
Andromache appears enchained; Perseus, a sword in one hand, 
and the head of Medusa in the other, rushes to her deliverance, whilst 
&@ monster, issuing from the cavity of a rock, dashes from his scales a 
torrent of water, and from his mouth pours forth a cataract 18 yards 
in diameter, which rises to an elevation of 99 feet; Minerva, armed 
with her lance and shield, appears on the opposite shore. 

In another parterre, fronting the palace, is a beautiful cascade, adorn- 
ed with marbles of different shades. The water falls from thence into a 
semicircular basin, in the centre of which appears Amphitrite in her car, 
drawn by four dolphins, which dart forth water to a considerable height. 
A Zephyr and three Naiads present to the goddess, coral and pearls, 
whilst four groups of children are represented playing with swans, from 
whom, and from the heads of eight Zephyrs, water is spouted forth in 
abundance. The allegorical figures of the two rivers of Spain, the 
Tagus and the Guadiana, are placed on marble steps; beneath them 
the allegorical figures of Glory, Magnificence, Asia, Europe, Spring, 
and a Dryad, holding in her hand a bow, and followed by a setting 
dog, and a Shepherd who is caressing a kid. With these figures are 
intermingled eight vases, adorned with bas-reliefs ; the height is filled 
by various animals with various cascades, beneath which are repre- 
sented marine horses bearing children, who have each a trident in 
therr hand. In a corresponding spot is a circular basin, with a foun- 
tain in the middle, formed by four Tritons, with marine trumpets ; 
they sustain a large basin above, which three "nymphs standing, support 
a smaller basin. This also supports a child grasping a fish, from 
whose gullet is spouted a stream of water, sufficiently copious to pro- 
duce the current of the cascade. 

The view of this cascade is superb and picturesque, and the various 
figures, and diversified groups, with falls of water, equally varied, 
united in a space of three hundred feet, cannot but be something 
erand and attractive. The effect is heightened by the sight of a square 
pavillion, which appears to terminate the scene. The four sides of 
this edifice are ornamented with [onic pilasters, and with a gate sur- 
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mounted by the arms of Spain; the interior is incrusted with mar- 
bles of various shades, adorned with eight pilasters of the Composite 
Order, with four statues of nymphs, and various musical instruments in 
marble. 

‘Turning from this cascade to the south, you discover a circular basin, 
in which olus, seated on a rock, exhibits the chai with which he 
confines the winds. ‘The winds are represented by various heads 
scattered over the rocks; eight of them are arranged amid groups of 
clouds, disposed with so much art, that the waters which dash against 
them imitate the conflict and agitation of the winds. 

The next interesting object is the Pannier fountain ; four Tritons sup- 
port a pannier filled with various fruits ; nine streams of water run 
from-them to the height of 62 feet; 32 other streams bubble round the 
pannier, assuming the form of arches, vaults, and a variety of sportive 
images. 

Another splendid aquatic spectacle is exhibited at the fountain of 
Latonas on the road to it you discover some beautiful lawns, adorned 
with the statues of the Muses, Apollo, and Hunters. There is one 
in particular to which eight alleys open, called de las Ocho Calles; in 
the centre is a fine group of Apollo and Pandora, resting on a pedes- 
tal. At the opening of each of these alleys is raised a marble basin, 
beneath a large arcade embellished with statues of divinities, and 
several cascades which fall in difierent forms. 

The fountain of Latona, or of the frogs, is placed in the centre of a 
hason, about forty feet in diameter. An octagonal pedestal supports a 
group of Diana, Latona, and Apollo, in an attitude of supplication te 
the gods 3; eight frogs encircling this group, spout forth water, whilst 
eight monster heads. disposed at the eight angles, shower water on the 
steps : whilst a corresponding number of frogs spout forth streams ; 
which mingling with those of the frogs in the upper circle, form arches 
of which the effeet is no less striking then curious. In like manne 
the streams rushing forth, the monster heads commingle together, and 
produce a sort of aquatic fan in perpetual undulation around the foun- 
tain: and the group of sixteen frogs, with eight human figur es, trans- 
formed from the waist to frogs, pour forth cascades falling in forms 
equally strange and fantastic. 

Not far from this spot is another spacious area, embellished with 
magnificent vases, and the statues of eight nymphs in the huntress 
varb, raised on pedestals. ‘The fountain of the baths of Diana is in the 
middle of a large basin of an irregular shape, from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred feet ‘in its different diameters. In the centre of 
this basin rises a large body of white marble to the height of forty three 
fect—it terminates in a large leaden vase in imitation of marble, front 
whence is precipitated a copious stream of water : it is flanked on each 
side by a smaller body, and by a group formed by a lion and serpents, 
which also pour forth water: beneath appears the head of a marine 
monster foaming a torrent, which falls into the basin. A grotto orna- 
mented with shells, and different marine bodies, is yet lower; Anthzeus 
seated on a rock, is discovered playing on a flute ; two cascades fall at 
the two sides of this grotto on four basins, placed one over the other. 
the last of which is supported by two syrens. The whole body of wa- 
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| ter rushes down three steps of variegated marble, which surround the 
bottom of the grotto, and falls into a basin, where a a bevy of nymphs 
are seen lavishing caresses on fishes. On the middle step is seated Diana, 
encircled with nymphs, who screen her from the eyes of Actzon. In 
a moment the nymphs and goddess are covered w ith a sheet of w: ater, 
«. which, rushing from a hundred pipes, completely envelopes them from 
view. At this moment the spectator receives an impression as strange 
as unexpected ; he is struck with a confusion of sounds, in which the 
tones of different species of animals seem blended together : and the 
melodious songs of birds are mingled with the roaring of ferocious beasts. 
This curious effect is produced by the most skilful and felicitous man- 
agement from the incessant murmurs of the water which thus perpet- 
ually fascinate and perplex the ear. 

There yet remains to be explained a beautiful parterre, embellished 
with the fountain of Fame. A rock of lead coloured marble, rises in 
the middle of a long oval basin, bearing on its summit the statue of 
fi Fame seated on Pegasus. ‘The winged deity casts a column of water 

} two inches in diameter, to the height of a hundred and twelve feet, 
which falling like a shower of rain, displays the most beautiful prisma- : 
tic colours in reflecting a ray of light from the sun. There are four ; 
by martial figures, armed with bows and arrows, and bucklers, precipitated 





at the feet of Pegasus. The four principal rivers of Spain, the ‘Tagus, 
the Douro, the ~Guadalguiver, and the Ebro, are sustained on prot- 4 
tos, at the foot of the rock: they pour from their urns an immense vol- j 
ume of water, which falls into the basin, whilst dolphins also cast 5 
water through their mouths and nostrils.” 4 








VERDANT ICE MCUNTAIN. 


Lieut. Kotzebue has discovered, in the western part of the gulf of 
the north of Behring’s Straits, a mountain covered with verdure (moss 
and grass, ) composed interiorly of solid ice. On arriving ata place 
where the shore rises almost perpendicularly from the sea to the height 
of 100 feet, and continues afterwards to extend with a gradual inclina- 
tion, they observed masses of the purest ice 100 feet high, preserved 
under the above vegetable carpet. The portion exposed to the sun 
was melting and sending rouch water into the sea. An undoubted proof 
of this ice being primitive (i. e. not formed by any causes now in action, ) 
was afforded by the great number of bones and teeth of mammoths 
which make their appearance when it is melted. The soil of these 
mountains, which to a certain height, are covered with an abundant 
herbage, is only half a foot thick ; it is composed of a mixture of clay, 
earth, sand, and mould; the ice melts gradually beneath it, the carpet 
falls downwards and continues to thrive ; the latitude is 60 15 36 N.— 
Gilbert’s Annales, 1821, quoted in the Journal of Science and the Arts. 
No. 27, page 233. 
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BLANCA RUBEA OF PADUA. 


Or all the heroines recorded in history, the most extraordinary, the 
most intrepid, and the most beautiful, was a woman but little known out 
of the precincts of her native land, but whose name is to this day rever- 
enced by her countrymen with the most ardent esteem, and a sort of 
games every year celebrated at Padua to continue the remembrance of 
her virtues. The woman we mean was Blanca Rubea. 

Blanca was the daughter of a nobleman of Padua, and was born in 
the year 12353 from her infancy she testified the most extraordinary 
degree of courage, even greater than that usually found among men. 
Her beauty surpassed her mental endowments, and, as she grew up, it 
procured her numberless suitors ; but she disdained them all, declaring 
that it was unworthy a generous woman to marry any who owned them- 
selves to be slaves ; and professing, that while her country continued in 
bondage, she disdained to be a bride. All her ardor, however, was 
unable to rouse her dispirited country into a sense of their freedom ; 
wherefore she undertook to show them, in her own person, an example 
of heroic fortitude. Petrarch describes her as most patient of labour, 
and undergoing fatigue with the most surprising constancy. Moderate 
in diet, but altogether abstaining from strong liquors, though at that 
time, much in fashion even among the softer sex. Ever modest, but 
ever daring, she utterly abjured the needle and the distaff ; and, in- 
stead of these, buckled on her brazen armour, grasped her spear and 
target, aid remained whole nights without sleeping, and whole days 
without taking any rest. If necessity at any time compelled her to 
submit to fatigue, the earth was her bed, and her shield served her for 
a pillow. She abandoned the society of women, and all her compan- 
ions were selected from such commanders as had gained reputation in 
war. But though she conversed with them, yet she ever kept them at 
the most respectful distance, and was as much an enthusiast in guarding 
her virtue, as in the profession of arms. Such was the woman that 
undertook to break the bonds of her country, and vindicate their ancient 
treedom. 

Among the number of those who at that time resided in Padua, was 
Babtista, a young soldier of fortune, who appeared the most forward to 
imitate her ‘example ; and, though a foreigner, seemed more touched 
with the misery of the people, than they themselves seemed to be. His 
valour charmed her, but his wisdom, more ; in short, after havi ing, in the 
most solemn manner, promised to labour with her in the restoration of the 
city’s liberties, she consented to be married to him, and their nuptials 
were accordingly celebrated with the utmost pomp and magnificence. 

Acciolinus was at that time the tyrant of the place, and held the cit- 
izens in the most insufferable bondage ; however, being obliged on a 
certain occasion to leave the city with his forces, Babtista, and Basianus, 
who was deputy governor, caused the gates to be shut, and soon after 
sent Acciolinus a bold defiance, and openly asserted the cause of liber- 
ty. It is impossible to express the rage and resentment of Acciolinus 
upon this occasion ; but, moderating his passion, he pretended to be 
willing to accede toa treaty, and proposed to the citizens such terms as 
they found it in their interest not to refuse. 

In the mean time, however, all these negociations were but a pretence 
to cover his real design, for in the night he had placed in ambush, near 
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one of the gates, a body of the most courageous of his troops, ordering 
them, so soon as ever the gates should be opened to admit those w ho 
were to transact the negociation, that they should rush into the city, and 
put ail the inhabitants, without distinction, to the sword. These orders 
were executed with punctuality, and, unfortunately for the unhappy 
citizens, with too much success. A scene of slauehter ensued upon open- 
ing the gates; murders, rapes. and all the horrid cruelties of an incen- 
sed, barbarous, avaricious enemy, ensued. 

In the midst of this carnage, Babtista was seen manfully fighting, with 
the intrepid Blanea, his wife, by his side. ‘heir courave for a while seem- 
ed to make victory doubtful, but at last the husband, oppressed with 
wounds and fatigue, fell w ithout a groan. Blanca still, however, stood 
over his dead corpse with a protende d spear, and fought with surpris- 
ing intrepidity ; but what could she do against a multitude ?—the citi- 
zens were almost all slain, and she an only survivor; in short, when 
no longer able to wield her sword, she was taken captive, and brought 
before Acciolinus the conquerer. 

Neither fatigue nor sorrow had yet impaired her beauty; she ap- 
peared before him in all the lustre of charms, and even his savage na- 
ture was moved at her distress. He therefore wave orders that she 


should be attended in the most elegant manner. and mixed a look of 


passion with his natural severity. Soon, however, his pity was con- 
verted into love, and he strove, by all the arts of insinuation and flat- 
tery, to accomplish his designs; but he found her inexorable. He now, 
therefore, was resolved to try more forcible methods, and had_ her 
brought up to an apartment two stories high, where he began to exe- 
cute his brutal purposes ; but she, bravely running to the window, 
threw herself out, and fell seemingly lifeless upon the pavement. 

She was at last, however, thouch with much difficulty, recovered 
from her fall ; and no sooner was her former health restored, than the 
tyrant again renewed his base solicitationis ; still, however, finding that 
she detested him, he ordered her to be bound hand and foot, and in 
this manner forced from her what he had so long desired to possess. 

At length being loosed from those hateful and insufferable bonds, she 
pretended to dissemble her sorrow, and so far prevailed on her attend- 
ants, as to be permitted to visit her dead husband in his tomb. 

It was an old burying-place belonging to her family, and there some 
poor surviving citizen had carried the body of Babtista, all covered over 
with wounds. Upon entering this gloomy mansion, with a lamp in her 
hand, she quickly saw the dead body, and hanging over it for some 
time in silent agony, at length broke forth into the most passionate ex- 
clamations, calling « out upon the corpse that was stretched before her, to 
lend some pity, to look upon her forlorn situation, and to regard the 
most miserable wretch that ever enjoyed the light ; in this manner she 
continued for some time, when, hearing the trampling of her attendants’ 
feet coming to take her away, with all the force she possessed she 
pulled the ponderous tomb-stone down upon her, which, falling, crush- 
ed her to death in an instant ; and thus she found a common grave with 
the dear object ofall her affections. The same stone still continues to 
cover this brave and constant couple, and was shown to travellers, 
previous to the invasion of the French, as a melancholy and conspicu- 
ous object of curiosity. 
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Natural History. 


LIVING TOADS, 
Found in Stones are Productions of the former World. 
By the Rector of Pabsdorf. 


Tue occurrence of living toads in stones is one of the most remark- 
able facts in natural history. Amongst many examples of this sort, 
we shall mention a few which put the matter beyond all doubt. A liv- 
ing toad was found in a large stone at Ne wark on Trent in [-ngland. 
It was of a white colour, measured three and a half inches, but appear- 
ed incapable any more of bearing the light ; for all its motions argued 
an incompatible state, and an hour afterwards it died. But during this 
time it was seen by several hundred people. 

In a stone quarry, near Cassel, the workmen discovered three living 
toads lying together in a stone five feet long, three feet broad, and as 
many high; on the outside .of which, before it was broken, not the 
slightest trace of an aperture was to be discovered. It was with diffi- 
culty that these animals could be brought from the spot they lay in, 
and as soon as they were taken out, they hopped in again. ‘They ap- 
peared at first to be quite lively in ‘the grass, but they died in half an 
hour. 

The fact cannot, therefore, be disputed, and I could, were it neces- 
sary to prove the truth of these appearances, quote many instances of 
this sort, which have been recorded. Some time since a living toad 
was found in slate, at Rothenberg on the Saale. We shall not, there- 
fore, detain ourselves longer on this point, but endeavour rather to ex- 
plain the matter. Every thinking reader, who has not heard of this 
phenomenon, will consider such as wonderful, and many even unac- 
countable. It appears also at first sight to be impossible for a creature 
to be enclosed in a stone such a length of time, without dying of hun- 
ger, or being suffocated. 

Naturalists have endeavoured, to be sure, to show how this is possi- 
ble: but no one has, if I remember, explained in what manner and 
when these animals came into the stones. 

In order to solve the first problem, it is said the stone in which the 
toads existed was probably a porous sandstone, which imbibed.mois- 
ture from rain, which the animal inspired by means of its pores, or its 
sucking warts. For these animals can be kept long alive on wet blot- 
tihng paper, which is moistened from time to time. It is also known that 
toads and frogs are ve ry tenacious of life, and can fast a long time. 

An English naturalist made a trial how long he could keep a toad 
without nourishment ; he placed it in a pot, and buricdit in the ground, 
closing it carefully. He forgot by chance to dig up the pot until two 
or three years were elasped. He found his toad still living, and buried 
it afresh. We have to wait the issue. 

But this explanation does not appear quite satisfactory to us. Such 
a creature can be preserved living by means of moisture or water for a 
certain time ; but many thousand years, how would that be possible - 
For we cannot admit of a shorter period. 
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We can mare easily explain how such an animal can exist and be 
preserved in a tree. For a living toad has been found in the cavity o! 
a tree, Which, according to its rings, must have been more than eighty 
years old. It probably had crept into a hole of one of the boughs, ; and 
had not been able to come out again; and the opening had in the 
course of time completely closed. Here it could easier subsist, than in 
hard stone ; but the sequel] will show, that the preservation of these an- 
imals does not depend upon nourishment, but upon another circuni- 
stance, and quite other causes. 

We come now to the second question, how and when the toads 
came into the stones? In order to render this clear to ourselves, we 
must remember, that besides our own present world, in which we exist, 
one has already preceded it, which contained, as ours, terrestrial and 
marine animals. Yet there wasa time, when the whole continent was 
but animmeasurable ocean; as the secondary mountains,with their petri- 
fied beds of muscles, fishes, and sea productions prove. After some un- 
known great catastrophe which off earth suffered, the sea at length dis- 
appeared ; and from a world of waters arose, if [ may be allowed the 
expression, a world of land. There, where at present the plough 
turns up the soil, and countless cornfields shine with their golden har- 
vest ; where immense forests spread forth their luxuriant trees, amongst 
which numerous wild animals sport ; where hills and mountains raise 
their varied summits ; where herds of cattle graze ; where rivulets and 
rapid streams wind through the valleys ; and where cities and villages 
are now situated, there formerly raged the waves of the ocean—there 
swarmed hosts of animals of numberless forms and magnitudes. 

At the command of the Almighty the waters disappeared, and with 
them the then existing world of marine animals and of plants ; which 

| were thus placed upon the dry land. 

\ The bowels of the earth have preserved to our times the remains of 

| such only as have withstood decay, and have become petrified ; and 
the bottom of the sea became dry land, and the slime and mud left be- 
hind hardened into stone. But another terrestrial world, besides the 
one of water above mentioned, must have existed, before the present 
one was formed. This can be seen from the numerous remains of ter- 
restrial animals and productions which we find in different countries, 
and which do not belong to the present-period of the earth. There are 
as many and as large forests under the earth as there are above it : 
which have been buried thousands of years ago, and have been trans- 
formed into coal. 

There were formerly as many, perhaps more, large and small ani- 
mals on the earth, than there are at present. We must, therefore, 
suppose, that the sea and dry land have been continually changing 
places with each other on the surface of our earth ; and that after each 
change of this description a new creation of animals took place on it. 
For this reason we find that wood ina state of coal, and the bones of 
quadrupeds, occur intermixed with marine productions in the same 
bed; nay, even under the bettom of the sea we discover river muscles 
and the beds of former great rivers. It may be conjectured, that at a 
future transformation of the earth. new intermixtures will arise ; and 
the productions of our present world will be united to those of a former 
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one, and rest with them in one common grave, in order to make place 
for a new and (we hope) a better world. It is impossible to determine 
the time when the last grand transformation took place, which caused 
the former world to make place for this. 

The living toads, already mentioned, must have been enclosed in 
their stony prisons during this last rev olution of the globe. For on the 
present period of the earth havi ing commenced, and the productions of 
the former world being buried in mud and slime by the overflowing of 
the sea, the whole surface of the earth became turned into a solid strata 
by some unknown process of nature ; and out of the sand banks and 
coral reefs of the sea arose the secondary limestone and sandstone 
mountains. The toads of the former world met with the same fate as 
its fish, and other animals ; they were covered and buried with mud. 
They would have perished like their fellow creatures, in water or in 
mud, had not their peculiar organization prevented this. These animals 
possess the power of sleeping and remaining in a state of torpor during 
the winter, without having occasion for any nourishment during the 
whole period. Frogs are often to be found in winter in ice, and on its 
thawing they are again revived. And it is well known, that frogs and 
toads when the weather is warmer than usual in the spring, come forth 
from their holes inthe earth, and commence anew life. During the great 
revolution of our globe, just mentioned, when the whole animal and 
vegetable creation was buried under mud and earth, these toads met 
with a similar fate, and were inclosed in their stony prisons, until 
they were released from them by accident. ‘They were obliged to re- 
pose in them some thousand years in a state of sleep, having no other 
means in their power ; otherwise they would have had a like fate with 
millions of fishes and terrestrial animals which perished and became 
petrified. 

But it may be said, that these toads might have been inclosed in stone 
at a later period, as these animals are fond of creeping into holes 
and cavities of the earth, in order to sleep the winter. Even the toads 
which were found inclosed alive in a tree must have comethere in this 
manner. It is also known that in limestone quarries, new rocks, as cal- 
atuff, &c. are formed during a comparatively short time, and that these 


animals might perhaps have been inclosed through these means. But it 


insects of a former world could be preserved in amber, and mammoths in 
their full flesh in ice, a toad of the primeval could well exist alive in stone 
until the present world ; as it is very tenacious of life, and has the ad- 
vantage of being able to pass a long time without nourishment, in a state 
of torpor or sleep. The fact is still a problem, which naturalists or zool- 
ogists will alone be capable of solving; and which would be effected by 
anatomising one of those fossil toads,with the view of ascertaining if it is 
an animal of the present or of the former world. The white colour 
which the English toad had leads us to suppose it as probable that it did 
not belong to our world, provided the length of time and the want of air 
and nourishment had me changed its natural colour and bleached its 
body.—In the mean time, if such an animal can exist for years in an 
old tree, or even in a stone, it is also capable of being preserved in a 
stony prison thousands of years; because being asleep, and in so 
confined a situation, no exhalation takes place from it, and therefore 
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there is no occasion to replace the lost animal juices by various nourish- 
ment. Wonderful phenomenon! The toad, this ugly and much des- 
pised animal, was of all others the only one capable of undergoing this 
experiment of nature ; and thereby of viewing a second time the light 
of the world. All others, the most noble and beautiful creatures, even 
man himself, had it not in his power to live to see such a blessing. 
Man, with his fellow creatures, could only pass into the new world 
in a petrified state—the insects of a former world could only be pre- 
served from complete ruin in amber, and the mammoth be partially 
preserved 1 in ice ; but the toad was capable, on account of its tenacious 
powers of life, and its peculiar nature, to pass from the old world into 
the new one in a living state, and by these means to be snatched from 
destruction. It has seen two worlds, having been an inhabitant of the 
old as well as the new one. It has twice trodden the theatre of the 
world ! 

How many useful considerations does the discovery not give rise to ? 
How many weighty truths may not be traced from it P 

These toads therefore furnish us with a fresh proof of a former world. 
For if they do not belong to our world, but are different from the pre- 
sent animals of the same species, which, however, must be more deci- 
sively proved than it is at present, it is clear that there have been for- 
merly other animals in the world than our own. Should they be proved 
a new species, we shall have discovered a new race of animals of a 
former world, and thus add one more to those already known. It 
were only necessary that Cuvier should discover or examine such a 
toad found in stone, and perhaps one more would be immediately 
added to the number of pr imeval animals discovered by him. 

But the circumstance gives rise to other considerations. If the philos- 
opher takes pleasure in endeavouring to penetrate the depths of futu- 
rity, and in exploring the future fate ofour world, and of his fellow crea- 
tures, it cannot be less agreeable and instructive to him to investigate 
the past, and to read the former fate of our present earthly inhabitants 
by the remains of a former world. 

Such aninguiry makes us acquainted with numerous interesting facts, 
and we shall now present our readers with a few of these. 

We fancy ourselves standing in the subterraneous cavern of a great 
limestone mine, and admiring the immense masses of rock, with its diff- 
erent layers and strata. On nearer inspection, we find that these masses 
of limestone teem with millions of shell-fish, and other remains of a 
former world, which must have ceased to exist thousands of years ago; 
that we are even standing on a former world that once existed at the 
bottom of the ocean, and are surrounded by millions of marine animals, 
and other productions of the sea. On searching we soon find a cornu 
ammonis, whose species is now extinct in the world: then a nautilus, 
now a gryphite, or a turbinite, or a pectinite, &c. &c. 

In these we discover beings which have a similitude to our present in- 
habitants of the ocean, but are differently constructed. Here we dis- 
cover a petrified fucus, and remark in it the branch of a former marine 
plant. There, we notice the remains of an encrinite or lily-stone. and 
discover them to have been formerly marine animals of a remarkable 
nature. Here we even find a tooth, and recognize it to have belonged 
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to an unknown animal of the former world, or of a fish whose race has 
been destroyed ina great revolution of the earth. Here we discover a 
thigh-bone lying under the ruins of the former world, and immediately 
pronounce it to be a palaotherium. We cannot help expressing the 
most earnest wish to be better acquainted with this world of plants and 
animals forever passed away. We often, in imagination, fancy to our- 
selves the delight we should experience could we have seen the former 
world, with its various productions, in their natural and living state, in 
order to compare them with their present terrestrial creation ; but this is 
a wish which cannot be gratified. We are only capable of judging, 
from the seanty remains of the numerous productions, of that early peri- 
od of their existence and properties. Ifthe earth is to be again inun- 
dated with water, and its inhabitants destroyed, and again re-peopled, 
the inhabitants of the new world will form nearly the same conception 
of the animals and vegetables of the present world as we form of those 
of the world which has preceded the present. But the ideas thus formed 
will be very imperfect : but do not let us form too hasty conclusions. On 


finding a piece of amber, we discover in it an insect of the former world, 


in all its natural beauty and form, as it has lived and breathed. At an- 
other time in breaking a rock in pieces, in order to examine its corres- 
pondent parts, and to ascertain ifit contains any marine organic remains ; 
and, behold ! our wish of beholding animals of the former world alive 
in their natural form is now accomplished. A living creature of the 


former period of the earth, a toad which has withstood the decay*ot 


thousands of years, springs out of its prison, in which it has been secur- 
ed against every injury. It awakes from its slumber, on beholding the 
renewed light which beams around it, and of whose beneficial influence 
it has been so long deprived, in order to convince us of the reality of a 
former world ; and then, after a short second existence, falls into an 


eternal sleep. 
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A large water-spaniel (says Professor Pietel, in a late number of the 
Bibliotheque Univ erselle) belonging to one of his friends, whose resi- 
dence is very near our own, appears to be in general quite indifferent 
to music, both vocal and instrumental : but if you sing or play to him 
a certain air, an old romance (‘l’ane de notre moulin est mort, la pau- 
vre bete, &c.) which is a lamentable ditty, in the minor key, the dog 
begins by. looking at you very pitifully, then he gapes repeatedly, 
showing always increasing signs of impatience and uneasiness ; lastly, 
he sits upright on his hinder legs, and begins to howl louder and louder, 
so that he can no longer hear the voice of the person who sings, Or ihe 
sound of the instrument. If you stop he stops also. Trials have been 
made, by beginning the experiment with other airs, and falling, without 
making any pause, into the romance in question : the dog does not 
seem to perceive the singing till you come to the air which he cannot 
endure, and to which he has not been able to accustom himself. He 
then manifests, without exception or variation, the series of actions 
which we have just described, and of which many hundred persons 
have heen witpesses, as a sreat curiosity. 
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For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


THERE 1S no one author whose works afford me greater delight than 
those of Sr. Pierre. The simplicity and purity of his sentiments, the 
humanity and affability of his disposition, the pensively poetic vein 
that runs throughout his writings, all conspire to hide the little enthu- 
siastic wanderings to which his excess of benevolence excited him. Al- 
though I am occasionally compelled to pity the author, I can never 
avoid bestowing my affections upon the man. But in addition to the gra- 
tification which his tenderness and virtue will afford to a feeling mind, 
much useful instruction may be gained from his interesting writings. 
He was really as he professed to be, a student of nature, and with 
some few exceptions, his descriptions of her operations and his maxims 
professedly taken from her book, may be depended upon as correct. 
The following extract may possibly meet the eye of some one interest- 
ed in its subject, and, notwithstanding the long disputes which are now 
almost decided in opposition to our author, experience will warrant us 
in saying that there is but too much truth in his remarks. 


“ Would toGop,” says he in the close of his XIVth study (it is the 
translation of Heron that I quote) “ would to Gop it were in my power 
to conciliate the education of women to that of men, as at Sparta. But 
ofr manners forbid it—The first epoch of their lives excepted, young 
women should learn nothing of what men ought to know; not that they 
are to remain always in ignorance of it; but that they may receive in- 
struction with increased pleasure, and one day find teachers in their 
lovers. There is this moral difference between man and woman, that 
«a man owes himself to his country, and the woman is devoted to the 
felicity of one man alone. A young woman will never attain this end 
but by acquiring a relish for the employments suited to her sex. To 
no purpose would you give her a complete course of the Sciences, and 
make her a Theologian or a Philosopher: a husband does not love to 
find either a rival or instructor in his wife.” In this sentence, St. 
Pierre has admirably touched upon the true solution of the disputed 
question. It is not that a woman cannot learn :—it is not that learn- 
ing is unbecoming to the softer sex: the examples of a De Stael, a 
Montague,a Carter or a Smith,abundantly suffice to prove the contrary. 
But it is that the husband, who is to be the protector and supporter of 
the object of his choice, naturally is disposed to be also in a measure 
her instructor.—It is a gratification to his pride (if so harsh a term is 
applicable) to impart his knowledge to her whom he has selected for 
a partner of all his joys and griefs, and by thus imparting, to double 
the value of his acquisitions. “It should be then, by the side of her 
mother, of her father, of her brothers and sisters, that a young woman 
ought to derive instruction respecting her future duties as a mother and 
a wife,” but let it be from her husband, and her husband only, that 
she acquires the more exalted branches of knowledge. 


The following remark of our author is curious, will bear inspection, 
and is not a little calculated to enforce his precepts upon the hearts of 
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those who are principally interested. “ These natural contrasts” (those 
of character and disposition between the sexes) “are so necessary to 
love, that there is not a single female celebrated for the attachment 
with which she inspired her lovers, or her husband, who has been in- 
debted for her empire to any other attractions than the amusements or 
the occupations peculiar to her sex, from the age of Penelope down 
to the present. We have them of all ranks, and of all characters, but 
none of them learned. Such of them as have merited this description, 
have likewise been mc wire all of them unfortunate in love, from Sappho 
down to Christina queen of Sweden.” He concludes his remarks on 


the subject with the following great, but merited compliment to the 


female sex. ** Whatever satire may have been levelled against women, 
they are less culpable than the men. ‘They are chargeable with hardly 
any vices except those which they receive from us : and we have agreat 
many from which they are free. As to those which are peculiar to 
themselves it may be affirmed, that they have retarded our ruin, by 
balancing the vices of our political constitutions.” 

R. 








CATACOMBS OF KIEV. 


At the Monastery of Kiev, are the famous Catacombs, which so ma- 
ny thousands of infatuated pe ople i inthe Russian Empire go on foot to 
visit every year. The preparation for descending into this repository 
of the dead, was more solemn than the scene itself: for the monk ac- 
companying us related such incredible and ridiculous stories of the 

saints whose relics lay there, that we must have had an uncommon share 
of credulity to have horse them. [Every person going down into 
these vaults purchases a wax taper, and having lighted it, in solemn 
silence follows the monk, who as he conducts the visitor through these 
vaulted sepulchres of the dead, opens the coffin lid, unfolds the shroud 
and tells the name of the Saint enshrined in that repository : no part of 
the body is to be seen, of course the flesh is all wasted, and the bones 
only remain perfect, from having been completely kept from the air ; 
the face and hands are commonly covered with gold or silver tissue, or 
brocade, or some kind of silk ; a cap is placed on the head, of the same 
material. The coffins are generally made of cypress wood, but some 
of massive silver, very richly engraved. ‘There are 2 or 3 handsome 
little chapels in these subterraneous passages, built by some of their 

saints, and consecrated for their hours of private devotion. Several 
cells are shown, where they say monks, ina vow of penance, have had 
themselves walled up, and only a little window left, at which they re- 
ceived daily their bread and water, and there remained until their deaths. 
In one of the cells are the 12 masons who built the church, and then 
entered as monks into the monastery. 

In another place your are shown the body, or rather the head and 
shoulders, of a man stuck in the ground: ina vow of penance he duga 
hole in which he placed himself, standing with his hands by his side, 
and then had the hole filled, so that only his head, and a little below his 
shoulders, could be seen ; here he lived (they say) jifteen years, hav- 
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ing food and drink brought to him, and a lamp constantly burning by 
his side; they still allow him a lamp, which burns day and night con- 
tinually, though he has been dead six or seven hundred years ; this, 
however, they can well afford to do, as he brings a considerable share 
of the riches of the convent. The cap he wears is supposed to work 
miracles, and restore the sick ; accordingly hundreds come to visit St. 
Antonio, and wear his cap. which is frequently the undoubted means of 
restoring health, though not in the way that enthusiasm and credulity 
imagine, but by the simple process of being the cause of their taking 
unusual exercise in the open air, and exercising also a temperance not 
habitual to them. [should not omit to mention that St. Antonio is said 
to sink a little lower in the ground every year, and that the world is to 
be at an end by the time he entirely disappears. Amongst the wonders 
which they relate, this can scarcely be classed as the greatest ; and if 
time in its mighty changes dves not annihilate the Monastery of Pet- 
chersky, St. Antonio will probably not disappear, while he continues so 
instrumental to the well doing of his brethern. 

Having so particularly mentioned the merits of this saint, let me do 


justice to the others also, and state, that all have their votaries, and that 


money lay scattered in every coffin, as if the golden age had returned, 
and man no longer continued to heap sordid gold, or required its aid to 
help him to the comforts of life. It is reckoned that from sixty to a 
baadiee thousand pilgrims, from all parts of the Russian empire, visit 
the monastery at Kiev in one year ; and the revenue the monks derive 
from the sale of wax candles, is alone sufficient to furnish food for the 
establishment.— Mrs. Holderness’ Travels in Russia. 








A STAGE COACH. 


A man tan go but a little way through life before he finds himsel! 
elbowed by one, crouded by another, and snarled at by a third; es- 
pecially, if it be his signal good fortune to ride fr equently in a Stage 
Coach, along with an importation of calico, a museum of canary birds 
and puppies, an invoice of band-boxes, loads of trunks, bottles and 
umbrellas, nursing children and old maids, sailors and dandies, fresh 
salmon, and a Frenchman. 

Most of the miseries of human life, (and that there are enough, every 
one knows who was ever jammed into a stage with twenty passengers, ) 
{ say, most of the miseries of human life admit some melioration ; but, 
in a Stage Coach, there is no guessing what a day may bring forth. 

After scaling the shoulders of some dozen passengers, and as if by 
miracle, having escaped the dislocation of your ankle, and after many 
inefiectual attempts, wedging yourself, at last, into a seat. your princi- 
pal duty is there to endeavour to lessen the horrors of this “ durance 
vile’’-—you begin first by moving your foot, then your head, and after- 
wards, if possible, your shoulders ; you then labour to get off your hat, 
and presently you will make many unlucky efforts for your handker- 
chief—for now, “ vials full of odours sweet” salute your nasal sensibil i- 
ties, with the united fragrance of musk, rosewater, lozenges, and pep- 
permint. 
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By and by you are addressed by one of the passengers, a companion in 
adversity— < Will you have the goodness to pass your snuff box, Sir r” 

“ My dear sir, it would be the greatest happiness imaginable for me 
to be able to confer such a favour, but at present having the misfortune 
of losing the use of my arms, I”’— 

Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! now coughs a good old woman from the very 
penetraha of her lungs— 

Yah! Yah! goes the lap dog— 

“ You'll spoil my Leghorn’”—exclaims a distressed young lady— 
planted in the back seat, between a large old man and a very large 
old woman. 

“ Be good enough, Sir, to take the point of your cane off my gouty 
toe, and place it on another,” says an irritable old man to an alarmed 
dandy— 

“ Hoh, Helas / pardonnez moi, monsieur”— vociferates the French- 
man, (speaking as it were, by ventriloquism, from under the load of 
poultry and band-boxes which hitherto had concealed him) * Hoh! 
monsieur !—je vous prie—take your von, pied, f-oo-t from my neck, 
I be—vat you call? etouffe, handing. strangling—de preath be valk- 
ing from my—vat you call ‘—my les poumons—my—my—bod— 
my sto-mach !—Bah! Peste! take off your von, two, tree foot. 

You are unloaded en masse at a tavern. 

Then woe be to the man who fares sumptuously every (other) day 
—and woe be to him who has so little sense as not to eat for his life, 
or so much delicacy as to think of the wants of others, while his own 
stomach will take no apology. Just as the moment you hook your 
chicken—yjust as the F renchman makes himself understood well enough 
to get possession of his soup and crust—the little dandy having caught 
his little bit of ham—the old lady her plate full of the boile d—and the 
crusty old gentleman beginning to survey with delighted eyes his ample 
moiety of the roasted, and the stewed, and the boiled, of : i that walks, 
Bie s, or swims—then, precise ly at that moment, you hear a trumpet 

* shaking the archy vault,’ and the terrible words reverberated :— 

‘“ Stage is ready” —ye who have pies to eat prepare to leave them 
now! Every starving sojourner spitefully throws down knife and fork, 
and moving slowly and sullenly from the table, “ casts a longing, 
lingering look behind.” 








AMUSEMENT. 


Relaxation of mind is as necessary to preserve its strength and restore 
activity, as repose is for the body after corporeal exertion ; but, amuse- 
ments should only be indulged as a medicinal relief to the mind, not 
considered as the principal, or indeed a leading object of pursuit. By 
a temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the energies of the human mind are 
quickened, and its original tone restored : but by unrestrained indul- 
gence they are soon enfeebled and destroyed. Idleness and pleasure 
are two most insidious and fata] enemies to mental improvement, and 
true dignity of character. They invariably induce such a degree of fri- 
volity and insipidity, as will ever re nnder their votaries the scorn and 
contempt of the wise. the virtuous and the good. 
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He who writes ina living tongue,casts a flower upon a running strean: 
which buoys it up, and carries it swimmingly forward for atime, but the 
Saag indi of its flight destroys its freshness and withers its forum, when, 
the beauties of its leaves being no longer recognizable, it soon dake un- 
noticed to the bottom. A poem ina dead language is the same flow- 
er poised upon a still, secluded fountain, w hose unperturbed waters 
gradually convert it into a petrifaction, unfading and immutable. To 
render Achilles invulnerable he was dippe “| into the river of the dead, 
and he who would arm his work against the scythe of ‘Time, must clothe 
it in an extinct language.-—When the Chian bard wandered through the 
world reciting his unwritten verses, which then existed only asa sound, 
Thebes with its hundred gates flourished in all its stupe ndous magnifi- 
cence, and the leathern ladies and gentlemen who grin at us from glass 
cases, under the denomination of mummies, were walking about its 
streets: dancing in its halls, or perhaps prostrating themselves in its tem- 
ples before that identical Apis, or Ox-deity, whose thighebone was rum- 
maged out of the sarco phi gus in the great pyramid and transported to 
England by Captain Fitzclarence. Three hundred years rolled away 
after the Illiad was composed, before the she-wolf destined to nourish 
Romulus and Remus prowled amid the wilderness of the seven hills, 
whereon the marble palaces of Rome were subsequently to be founded. 
But why instance mortals and cities that have sprung up and crumbled 
into dust. since an immortal has been called into existence in the inter- 
vening period ? ? Cupid, the god of love, is no where mentioned in the 
works of Homer, though his mother plays so distinguished a part in the 
poem; and so many situations occur where he would infallibly have 
been introduced. had he been then enrolled in the celestial ranks. It 
is obvious, therefore, that he was the production of later mythologists : 
but, alas! the deity and his religion, the nations that worshipped him 
and the cities where his temples were reared, are all swept away in one 
common ruin. Mortals and immortals, creeds and systems, nations and 
empires, all are annihilated together. Even their heaven is no more. 
fyanas assemble upon Mount Olympus iistead of deities : Parnassus 
is a desolate waste ; and the silence of that wilderness, once covered 
with laurel groves and gorgeous fanes, whence Apollo gave out his ora- 
cles, is now only broken by the occ: wena crumbling of some fragment 
from the rocky summit of the two forked hill, scaring the wolf from his 


den and the eagle trom her eyry. 








THE AIR FLOWER OF CUJO. 

One of the most remarkable instances of a vegetable root being sup- 
ported without roots, is in the Air Flower of Cujo. It is a plant without 
roots and consists of a single shoot, resembling the stalk ofa Gilliflower, 
but with thicker and larger leaves, which feel like wood. Its native sit- 
uation is an aril rock or dry tree, on which it entwines itself.—Each 
stock or shoot has two or three white and transparent flowers, resem- 
bling the lily, in size, shape and odour. It may be transported many 
hundred miles, and suspended on a nail or peg where it will bloom an- 
nually —Molina’s History of Chil. 
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JUGGERNAUTH. 
A paper, lately laid before the Calcutta Asiatic Society by Mr. Stirl- 


ing, contains the following recent particulars respecting the temple 
of Juggernauth :— 


“ Currack owes much of its celebrity to the temple of Juggernauth. 
This town is said to contain 5,741 houses. Every span of it is holy 
ground: and the whole of the land is held free of rent, on the tenure of 
performing certain servises in and about the temple. ‘The principal 
street is composed almost entirely of religious establishments, built of 
masonry, with low pillare d verandahs, interspersed with trees. ‘The 
climate of Juggernauth is said to be the most agreeable and salubrious 
in India during the hot months. The edifices which compose the great 
temple of Bhobunsir stands within a square area inclosed by a stout wall 
of stone, measuring 600 feet on each side, which has its principal gate- 
way guarded by two monstrous griffins, or winged lions., in a sitting 
posture on the eastern face. About the centre of the great middle tower, 
Burra Dewall, or sanctuary, in which the images are always kept, 
rises majestically to aheight of 180 feet. Standing near the great pa- 
goda, forty or fifty temples or towers may be seen in every direction. 
The famous temple of Juggernauth, in its form and distribution, re- 
sembles closely the great pagoda of Bhobunsir, and is nearly of simi- 
lar dimensions. It is said to have cost from 40 to 50 lacks of rupees.” 
The dreadful fanaticism which formerly prompted pilgrims to sacrifice 
themselves under the wheels of the Juggernauth rut’h, is stated to have 
nearly ceased. During four years that Mr. Stirling witnessed the cer- 
emony, three cases only of self-immolation occurred : one of which was 
doubtful, and might have been accide ntal, and the other two victims 
had long been suffering from excruciating complaints, and chose that 
method of riding themselves of the burden of life, in preference to the 
other modes of suicide so prevalent among the lower orders in India. 
The self-immolation of widows is said to be less frequent in the vicini- 
ty of Juggernauth than might have been expected, the average of sut- 
tees not exceeding ten per annum,... There is this pee uliarity, as per- 
formed there: instead of ascending a pile, the infatuated widow lets 
herself down into a pit, at the bottomof which the dead body of the 
husband has been previously placed, with lighted faggots above and 
beneath. In 1819, a heart-rending spectacle was exhibited. ‘The 
wood collected for the fire being quite green, could not be made to 
burn briskly, and only scorched the poor sufferer, who endured the 
greatest agony, but without uttering a shrick or complaint. The at- 
tendants threw into the pit a quantity of rosin, covering the living bo- 
dy with a coating of this inflammable substance, whic h, attracting the 
fire, the skin was gradually peeled off, and the miserable victim at 
le neth expired, still without a groan. 








ACCOMMODATION. 
A medical gentleman, in an advertisement, informed the public that 
he had removed from his old station, to a place near the church-yard, 
for the better reception of his patients. 
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RHANIMATION. 


Dr. CurrcuTton, physician to the Grand Duke Nichols, brother of 
the emperor of Russia, relates that “ a young girl in the service of the 
prince of who had for some time kept her bed with a nervous 
affection, at length to all appearance was deprived of life. Her face 
had all the character of death—her body was perfectly cold, and eve- 
ry other symptom of death was manifested. She was removed in a 
coftin. On the day fixed for her funeral, hymns, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, were sung at the door; but at the very moment 
when they were gojng to nail down the coffin a pe rspiration was seen 
upon her skin, and in a few minutes it was succeeded by a convulsive 
motion in her hands and feet. Ina few minutes she opened her eyes, 
and uttered a piercing scream—the faculty were called instantly in, and 
in a few days her health was completely re-established. The account 
which she gave of her situation was extremely curious. She said she 
appeared to dream that she was dead, but she was sensible to every 
thing that was passing around her, and distinctly heard her friends be- 
wail her death; she felt them envelope her in the shroud and_ place 
her in the coffin. This sensation gave her extreme agony, and she 
attempted to speak, but her soul was unable to act upon her body.— 
She describes the sensations as very contradictory, as if she was and 
was not in her body at the same instant. She attempted in vain to 
move her arms, to open her eyes, to speak. The agony was at its 
height when she heard the funeral hymn, and found that they were 
about to nail down the coffin. The horror of being buried alive gave 
a new impulse to her mind, which resumed its power over her corpo- 
real organization and produced the effects which excited the notice of 
those who were about to convey her toa premature grave.” 











HEROISM, 
Exhibited at Marseilles, when the Plague raged there. 


Every link of affection was broken, the father turned from the 
child, and the child from the father; cowardice, ingratitude, no longer 
excited indignation. Misery is at its height, when it thus destroys eve- 
ry generous feeling, thus dissolves every tie of humanity ! The city 
became a desart, grass grew in the streets, a funeral met you at every 
step. The physicians assembled in a body at the Hotel de Ville, to 
hold a consultation on the fearful disease, for which no remedy had 
yet been discovered. After a long deliberation, they decided unani- 
mously that the malady hada peculiar and mysterious character, 
which opening a corpse alone might develope: an operation it was 
impossible to attempt, since the operator must infallibly become a vic- 
tim in a few hours, beyond the power of human art to save him, as the 
violence of the attack would preclude their administering the customa- 
ry remedies. A dead pause succeeded this fatal declaration. Sud- 
denly a physician named Guyon, in the prime of life, and of great 
celebrity in his profession, rose and said firmly, Be it so: I devote 
myself for the safety of my country. Before this numerous assembly I 
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swear, in the name of humanity and religion, that to-morrow, at the 
break of day, I will dissect a corpse, and write down as | proceed what 
L observe. He left the assembly instantly. They admire him, lament 
his fate, and doubt whether he will persist in his design. The intre- 
pid and pious Guyon, animated by al the sublime energy religion can 
inspire, acted up to his word. He had never married, he was rich, 
and he immediately made a will, dictated by justice and piety ; he con- 
fessed, and in the middle of the night received the sacraments. A 
man had died of the plague in his house within four and twenty hours. 
Guyon at day-break shut himself up in the same room: he took with 
him an ink-stand, paper, and a little crucifix. Full of enthusiasm, 
never had he felt more firm or more collected; kneeling before the 
corpse, he wrote, “ Mouldering remains of an immortal soul, not only 
can I gaze on thee without horror, but even with joy and gratitude. _ 
Thou wilt open to me the gates of a glorious eternity. In discovering 
to me the secret cause of the terrible disease which destroys my na- 
tive city, thou wilt enable me to point out some salutary remedy— 
thou wilt render my sacrifice useful. Oh God! (continued he,) thou 
wilt bless the action thou thyself hast inspired.” He began, he finish- 
ed the dreadful operation, and recorded in detail his surgical opera- 
tions. He then left the room, threw the papers into a vase of vinegar, 
and afterwards sought the lazaretto, where he died in twelve hours—a 
death ten thousand times more glorious than the warrior’s, who to save 
his country rushes on the enemy’s ranks, since he advances with hope, 
at least, sustained, admired, and seconded by a whole army.—La Peste 
de Marseilles by Madame de Genlis. 








THE BRAMIN’S BURIAL SERVICE. 


Durine the funeral service, which is solemn and affecting, the Bra- 
min’s address the respective elements in words to the following pur- 
port, although there may be a different mode of performing these reli- 
gious rites in other parts of Hindostan. 

© reartH! Tothee we commend our brother; of thee he was 
formed ; by thee he was sustained ; and unto thee he now returns ! 

O rirE! Thou hadst a claim in our brother; during his life he sub- 
sisted by thy influence in nature; to thee we commit “his body; thou 
emblem of purity, may his spirit be purified on entering a new state of 
existence ! 

O ain! While the breath of life continued, our brother respired by 
thee ; his last breath is now departed ; to thee we yield him! 

QO water! Thou didst contribute to the life of our brother ; thou 
wert one of his sustaining elements; his remains are now dispersed : 
receive thy share of him, who has now taken an everlasting flight ! 








A gentleman meeting one of his friends who was insolvent, express- 
ed great concern for his embarrassment—‘ You are mistaken, my 
dear sir,” was the reply—“ ’tis not I, ’tis my creditors who are em- 
barrassed.” 
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Bow TO FIND A ROAD. 


The following story is copied from a Nashville paper, and is said not 
to be fictitious, but delivered on the authority of the hero of it 
himself. 

A young [ibernian, then but recently from the snakeless land, and 
in the service of a merchant in one of the towns in the State of Ten- 
nessee, was directed by his employer to go to the house of a gentleman 
some ten miles in the country, on business connected with the store.— 
He departed, journeyed some miles, and inquired the way of a coun- 
tryman whom he met, who told him to proceed about a mile further, 
when he would come toa new cut road,to take that and follow the 
blazes. In the western country, when a new road is made, it is the 
custom to chip off the bark on each tree on the margin of the road, 
about the sizeof your hand, so as to display the inner part of the bark, 
which being of a bright color, on the outside ofa dark cast, the scalping 
presents the appearance of a blaze, which name is given to these marks. 
These blazes serve as beacons to travellers. Our Hibernian jogged 
on, came to the new road and took it. It was in that season of the 
year when our farmers usually burn the woods. 


The woods were then on fire,and our traveller soon espied a dbluze of 
’ | ) 
fire some distance on his right. Believing it to be one of the blazes, 


he was directed to follow, he made for it, and gained it; and, when ar- 
rived, discerning, about a mile off in another direction, a second blaze, 


he pursued that, believing he was faithfully following the directions of 


the countryman. When he had reached the second blaze, he dis- 
cerned ‘afar off,’ a third blaze, towards which he bent his course, and 
in due time reached it. In short, the woods were all on fire; he saw 
so many beacons, and in so many directions, that he was perplexed in 
selecting which he was to be directed by. He continued until nicht, 
following these ign? fatuz, and in the course of the day had boxed every 
point of the compass. Sometimes himself and horse were almost en- 
swamped inmud; sometimes so enveloped in smoke that breathing 
was painful. In short— 

‘ He staid not for brake, and he staid not for stone; 

** He cross'd the deep waters, where fords there were none.” 

And still the blazes led him not to the sought-for house. He had passed 
through a poor barren country, uninhabited, and passed not a single 
habitation. Night coming on, he and his horse overcome with fatigue, 
he paused to meditate. The night was dark, yet the red glare of the 
blazes which surrounded him, so perplexed him as to what course to 
pursue, that, utterly confounded, he sunk down in despair. 


‘< The cold earth his bed, 
The smoke his drink, 
** His food” 





that only which his hungered fancy pictured in his dreams. He slept 
until the morning’s dawn, his slumbers being occasionally sicmneaiad 
by the invasion of the fires, which encroached upon his domain. Just 
as he was about to mount his horse to resume his journey, ‘a good 
angel,’ in the shape of a hunter of the woods, accosted, and conducted 
him to the place of his destination. 
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PHestlen, 


THOUGHTS ON SCULPTURE. 


THERE is something sublime in the pale repose of fine sculpture : 
color is as noise and motion. Harlequin is motley and active—but a 
statue is a thing only of light and shade ; and stillness and silence are 
its proper attributes, and the first inspiration of its presence. On en- 
tering the repository of the Elgin Marbles, the voice is instantly sub- 
dued to a whisper, and the foot is restrained in its tread; there is no 
occasion for the written request of the students to preserve silence, it 
will keep itself the best peace officer of the place. We seem to be not 
among imitations, but petrifactions of life, and feel as if noise, or mirth, 
or ungentle motion, were an insult to their constrained quictness. 
The most impassioned, the most ruffled, are as mute as Niobe when 
she turned to stone; even that snorting horse, wild and fiery as he 
may once have been, distends only a breathless nostril to the air, and 
is fixed for ever. Ifhe move not now, he will never move more, so 
much he has the look of fierce intent. Theseus sits too, as if he would 


never rise again; but in him you might fancy it merely the fault of 


his will. This repose seems the proper mood ofa statue. It should 
be pale in act, as pale in substance—either above or beneath all violence, 
too rock-like to be rudely acted on, or too delicate and erial, too sylph- 
like for touch—too pure even as it seems to be attained by the light. 
I remember a female figure of this nature, which might have been a 
personification of silence—a marble metaphor of Peace. Alone, and 
still, and hushed, it stood in the dark ofa long passage, like an embo- 
died twilizht—not dead, but with such a breathless lifeas we conceive 
in a solemn midnight apparition—passionless, yet not incapable of 
passion, as if only there was no cause mighty enough j in this world to 
disturb her divine rest. There she stood, with her black eyes, gazing 
no one knew whither—not asleep—but as in one of Bes dreams 
which make up the life of gods, blissful, serene, and eternal, herself 
almost a dream, she seemed so pale, and shadowy, and unreal—as 
unreal as if only framed out of moonlight, or what is quite possible, 
only the fanciiul creation of my own theory. 





On the Love of Fame.—Distinction is so pleasing to the pride of 
man, that a great part of the pain and pleasure of life arises from the 
gratification or disappointment of an incessant wish for superiority. — 
Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of praise, is the variety of 
means by which its attainment isattempted. Every man, however hope- 
less his pretensions may appear to all but himself, has some project by 
which he hopes to rise to reputation ; some art by which he imagines 
that the notice of the world will be attracted ; some quality, good or 
bad, which discriminates him from the common herd of mortals, and 
by which others may be persuaded to love or compelled to fear him.— 
The ascents of honour, however steep, never appear inaccessible ; he 
who despairs to scale the precipices, by which valour and learning 
have conducted their favourites, discovers some by-path or easier ac- 
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clivity, which, though it cannot bring him to the summit, will yet 
enable him to wan those with whom he is now contending for 
eminence, and we seldom require more for the happiness of the present 
hour, than to surpass him that stands next before us. 





Home.—The pain which is felt when we are transplanted from ouy 
native soil—when the living branch is cut from the parent tree—is one 
of the most poignant which we have to endure through life. There 
are after-griefs, which wound more deeply, which leave behind them 
scars never to be effaced, which bruise the spirit, and sometimes break 
the heart; but never do we feel so keenly the want of love, the neces- 
sity of being loved, and the sense of utter desertion, as when we first 
leave the haven of home, and are, as it were, pushed off upon the 
stream of life. 





Ben. Johnson.—A late London Magazine states, that in recently 
opening a grave in Westminster Abbey, the skeleton of Ben Johnson 
was discovered buried in an upright position, standing on the head, 
and with the back turned to the east. The stories of Johnson’s ec- 
centric agreement with the Dean and Chapter, for a piece of ground 
only eighteen inches square, for his interment, and the alledged_posi- 
tion in which he was to be buried, which had been generally consider- 
ed to be absurd traditions, now appear to have been literally true. 





Chinese Religion.—The canonized books of the Chinese set forth 
the idea, and enforce the belief of a Supreme Being, the creator and 
preserver of all things. ‘They mention him under distinct names, cor- 
responding to those which we use when we speak of God, the Lord, 
the Almighty, the Most High. ‘These books assert, that the Supreme 
Being is the principal of every thing that exists ; that he is eternal, 
unchangeable, and independent ; that his power knows no bounds.— 
That his knowledge comprehends the past, present and future, and 
that he is the witness of whatever passes in the recesses of men’s 
hearts. ‘They acknowledge his universal providence, his approbation 
of virtue and goodness, and his abhorrence of vice, which he punishes 
with parental compassion, toinduce his creatures to reform and amend 
their lives. 





Beautiful Sentiment.—“ As the vine, which has long. twined its 
foliage around the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when 
the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around it with its 
caressing tendrils, and bind up its scattered boughs ; so it is beautifully 
ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his stay and solace, 
when smitten with sudden calamity ; winding herself into the rugged 
recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and 
binding up the broken heart.”—Sketch Book. 





The Tongue.—Zeno, hearing a young man speak too freely, told 
him-——“ For this reason we have two ears, and but one tongue, that we 
should hear much, and speak little.” 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 


The dying Christian to his Soul is justly the most admired of Mr. 
Pope’s Odes. It is a very extended paraphrase of the famous verses 


which the emperor Adrian spoke on his death bed : 


Animula vagula blandula 

Hospes comesque corporis, 
(uz nunc abibis in loca P 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 


Nec, ut soles, dabis joca! 


“ Alas, my soul! thou pleasing companion of this body, thou fleet- 
ing thing that art now deserting it! whither art thou flying ? To what 
unknown scene ? All trembling, fearful, and pensive > What now is 
become of thy former wit and humour ? Thou shalt jest and be gay no 
more !” Pope mentions it with this translation in a letter to Mr. Steele, 
which letter he published in No. 532 of the Spectator. To the letter, 
as published in Mr. Pope’s Works, is subjoined the following nearly 
literal versification : As this does not appear in the Spectator, we con- 
clude it was not appended to the original letter ! 


Ah fleeting spirit ! wandering fire, 

That long has warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this form inspire ¢ 

No more a pleasing, cheerful guest ¢ 
Whither, ah whither art thou flying ? 

To what dark undiscovered shore fr 

Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more ! 


About a month after this Mr. Steele wrote thus to Mr. Pope: “ This 
is to desire of you, that you would please to make an ode as of a 
cheerful, dying spirit, that is to say the emperor Adrian’s Animula 
vagula, put into two or three stanzas for music. If you Comply with 
this, and send me word so, you will particularly oblige, &c.” The 
following was the answer. “I do not send you word I will do, but 
have already done the thing you desired of me. You have it (as Cow- 
ley says) just warm from the brain. It came to me the first moment 
1 waked this morning ; yet you will see it was not so absolutely in- 
Spiration, but to it | had in my he ad not only the verses of Adrian, 


but the fine fragment of Sappho, &c.”” Here follows the ode, 


“ Vital spark of heavenly flame,” &c. 





Bigotry.—She has no head, and cannot think—no heart, and can- 
not feel. When she moves, it is in wrath—when she pauses, it is amid 
ruin ; her: prayers are curses—her god is ademon——her communion is 
death—her vengeance is eternal. Her decalogue is written in the blood 
of her victims—and if she stops for a moment in her infernal flight, it 
is upon some kindred rock to whet her vulture fang—and replume he: 
wing for more sanguinary desolation. 
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Hatching Fish—The Chinese, it is said, have a method of hatchi- 
ing the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it from those accidents 
which ordinarily destroy so large a portion of it. The fishermen col- 
lect with care on the margin and surface of waters all those gelatinous 
masses which contain the spawn of fish. After they have found a 
sufficient quantity, they fill with it the shell of a hen’s fresh egg, 
which they have previously emptied, stop up the hole, and put it un- 
der a sitting fowl. At the expiration of a certain number of days 
they break the shell in water warmed by the sun. The young fry are 
presently hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till they are large 
enough to be thrown into the pond with the old fish. The sale of 
spawn for this purpose forms an important branch of the trade in China. 





Giants.—“ As the tallest ears of corn,” says Wansley, “ are the 
lightest in the head, and houses built many stories high have their up- 
permost rooms. the worst furnished, so those human fabrics which na- 
ture hath raised to a giant-like height, are observed not to have so 
happy a composition of the brain as other men ; like the pyramids of 
Egypt, they are rather for ostentation than use, and are remembered 
in history not for any accomplishment of mind, but only for the mag- 
nitude of their bodies.” 

A good General in selecting his Men will appoint the avaricious to 
guard his treasury ; the uncorrupted to dispense his rewards ; the be- 
nevolent to receive those who submit ; the discriminating to be envoys; 
the schemeing to think about the enemy’s plans ; the timid to guard the 
gate ; the brave to force their way upon the enemy ; the strong to 
seize an important pass ; the alert to discover intellige nce ; the deaf 
to keep a look out ; and the blind to listen. Thus, though the capa- 
bilities of men be different, each is selected for what heexcels in. <A 
good carpenter has no waste of timber; so a good general has no men 
left unemployed. Each is selected according to his capacity. But 
favour, and interest, and influence, subvert the order of things, and 
send the blind to look out, and the deaf to listen. 








Original anecdote.—A peculiarity generally attributed to the yan- 
kees, is that of answering a question by asking another; and nume- 
rous anecdotes are related to prove that it exc lusiv ely belongs to them. 
But whoever has traveiled south, must have noticed that it is quite as 
common among our southern brethren ; whom, by the way, Europe- 
ans call yankees, as it is at home in New- England. That this peculi- 
arity is there, indeed, happily blended with some others, the following 
anecdote will illustrate. 

A gentleman passing through one of the southern states, and wishing 
to know the distance to a neighbouring house, inquired of a Planter, 
who was leisurely at work by the road side, how far it was to Pierce’s. 
“From up country, 1 reckon!” Yes,” said the gentleman. “ Well, 
how goes cotton:” “ Rather dull I believe.” “ Mighty bad roads, 
friend.”’ ** But,” says the traveller, “ how far do youcall it to Pierce’s ?” 
* Bound to 8.— I reckon.” “ Exactly,” answered the traveller, and 
rode on; when the planter having completed his inquiries, proceeded 
to reply : “* Well now, I don’ tjestly know exactly, how far, but Ireckon 
youll find it something of a piece before you get there.” 
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For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Tye OW Sailor. 


‘ Le pere est ravi d’elever son fils dans un si bon metier; et des sa plus tendre 
jeunesse il se hate de lui enseigner a manier le rame, a tendre les cordages, et 
A mepriser les tempetes.” Telemaque, liv. iii. 

TO. mount the shrouds and trim the sail, 
‘Twas what I lov’d while yet a boy ; 
And, oh! to beat before the gale 
Was ev'n in childhood all my joy. 


When whistling winds and tempests roar’d, 
I was on high to meet the gale ; 

And when the storm in vengeance pour’d, 
Then would I tend the quivering sail. 


When dash’d around old Ocean’s spray, 
Or mist and darkness wrapp’d my form, 

¢ I lov’d to win my dang‘rous way 

Along the billows, ’mid the storm 





Oft have I sung the sailor’s song— 
Oft join’d the sailor’s jest, and laugh’d 
Told of my sports when friends among, 
And with my ladsthe goblet quaff’d. 





Those days are past. Thrown on the shore, 
A useless hulk I lie, unknown,— 

My story soon to tell no more, 
And soon to breathe my parting groan 


But on past hours ‘tis sweet to think, 
To muse on scenes and mates forsooth; 
At mem’ry’s fount one cup to drink— 
The long lov’d bev’rage of our youth 


Farewell ! those days of bliss are gone , 
Writ only in the heart they live ;— 

But till this beating pulse be done, 
Their mem’ry shall true pleasure give. 


—$~£J— 
For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Beauty. 


The beautiful description that succeeds is from the pen of the neglected author 
of “ The Misanthrope.” It is marked by a chasteness and elegance seldom 
met with in poetical descriptions of female beauty. 


BY THOMAS FURLONG. 


THE years wore fast away, and still she rose 

In stature and in beauty ; the soft winds 

Of twenty changing springs had cross’d her cheek, 
And made its hue more lovely. In her shape 
Was ail the lightness of the fairest osier, 

And all its ease, and all its flexibility. 

Her eye when resting had a cast of gentleness ; 
But, when in mirth it moved, in its gay glance 
Centred a loveliness, through which the spirit 
Beamed in bewildering brightness. 
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For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


y FricndIs saceting. 


) The following beautiful lines are from the pen of the astonishing youth whose 
memoirs have been noticed in a preceding part of this number. Fer chaste 
ness oi sentiment and elegance of xpression, they will scarcely lose any thing 
in comparison with the productions of the greatest English poets. 


Friends of Infancy and Youth meeting after long Separation. 


THINE eye was bright, thy brow was fair, 
Grief's withering hand had not been there 
To mark the furrowed lines of care, 

i When last we parted. 


iF Young Hope's deceitful brilliance shining, 
pt 'Show'd many a wreath of roses twining 

a Round many a bower for soft reclining, 

7 When last we parted. 


Quench’d are the rays sorichly beaming, 

On all the future prospect streaming, 

With lite and love and glory gleaming, 
When last we parted. 


Yet tho’ these fairy colours fiy, 

And Joy’s young flow’rets bloom to die, 

Tho’ youth, and love, and hope are by, 
Since last we parted ; 





4 Life's cheerless tide may ebb away, 
But hearts can never know decay, 
And friendship is as true to-day, 

As when we parted. 


—-- 
For the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


THe Ant=Will. 


As in a musing mood 

For rest I near an ant-hill stood, 
Whether that my intruding feet 
Disturbed their still and calm retreat, 
Or whether that some unlooked tor prey 
Allured them by its scent away 
[ saw not, but I sought to know 
What cause might make the tumult grow. 
A wounded worm on searching round 
[ saw lay writhing on the ground, 
While all the ants were pressing near, 
Some brisk with hope, some slow with fear. 
They view their prize, they view their hill, 
Then stand in consultation still. 
While some command and some obey, 
They all appear as if they'd say, 

‘ We'll bear this prize in triumph home, 
A store for days of want to come. 
Unluckily a stone there stood 
Which, let them go which way they would, 
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Must be surmounted, to convey 
Their bulky treasure safe away. 
They pull, they push with purpose firm, 
To mount the stone by many a turn ; 
They gain the top and thence they see 
Their nest, where soon they hope to be : 
—Their weary limbs relax their hold, 
And down the stone the werm has roll’d. 
Again, and still again they strive, 
Industry keeps their hopes alive 
While each its utmost vigour tries 
—Their perseverance gains the prize. 
Methinks to me these Ants would say, 
‘Mortal! do thou in life’s short day 
Improve like us occasions given 
Ot laying treasure up in Heaven. 
Should hills of difficulties rise 
To stop thy progress to the skies, 
In virtue’s cause like us be firm, 
From all thy lapses wisdom learn. 
So shalt thou gain the prize, that rest 
Prepar'd for saints among the blest. 

M. A. W 


La 


During the winter of 1821, a Mr. Blake and his wife, with an infant child, oi 
Salem (N. Y.) set out on a visit to Vermont, passing over the Green Mountains— 
in crossing which, the snow was found to be deep and pathless. Having rode till 
nearly perished with cold, they attempted to exercise themselves in w alking. — 
Mr. B. hastened on ahead, in order to reach some dwelling where he could pro- 
cure assistance ; he soon became exhausted, however, and sunk down in a perish- 


ing condition, but he afterwards recovered. Mrs. B.in the course of the night, 


froze to death, leaving her tender offspring wrapped up in her cloak, in which 
situation it was found the next morning, alive. The following beautiful and pa- 
thetic lines, from the Portland (Me.) Argus, written on the occasion, we think wor- 
thy of preservation. 


Che Prescry’y Chils. 


THE cold winds swept the mountain height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And ‘mid the cheerless hours of ni: ght, 
A Moth er wander'd with her Child. 
As through the drifting snow she press’d. 
The Babe was sleeping on her breast 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper crew the drifts of snow— 
Her limbs were chill d, her strength was gon: 
O. Gop, she cried, in accents wild, 
if I must perish—save my Child. 





She stript her mantie from her breast, 
Ana bar’d her bosom to the storm, 
And round the Child she wrapt her vest, 
And smil'd to think the Babe was warm 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveller passed by, 
And saw her ‘neath a snowy veil— 
The frost of death was in her eye, 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, ‘and pale— 
He mov'd the robe from off the Child. 
Che Babe look’d up, and sweetly smil'd 
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Wriiten by an Officer long resident in India, on his return to 
England. 


I came, but they had passed away ,— 
The fair in form, the pure in mind,— 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 
Where all are strange, and none are kind ; 
Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 
That pants, that struggles for repose : 
O that my steps had reached the gaol 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close. 


Years have past o’er me like a dream, ies 
That leave no trace on memory’ s page : FS 
{look around me and I seem : 
Some relic of a former age. 
Alone as in a stranger clime, ' ba 
Where stranger voices mock my ear ; # 
{ mark the lagging course of time, 3 
Without a wish,—a hope,—a fear ! ze 


ras 
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Yet I had hopes,—and they have fled ; 
And I had fears were all too true : 
My wishes too !—but they are dead, 
And what have I with life to do ? 
‘Tis but to wear a weary load, 
I may not, dare not, cast away ; 
To sigh for one small, still abode, . 


Where I may sleep as sweet as they :— | 
| by 


As they, the loveliest of their race, a 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrows steep ; me 
Whose worth my soul delights to trace,— | 
Whose very loss ‘tis sweet to weep ; sh 
To weep beneath the silent moon ; 
With none to chide, to hear, to see: 
Life can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free. 
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i leave the world that knows me not, 

To hold communion with the dead ; 
And fancy consecrates the spot 

Where fancy’s softest dreams are shed. 
I see each shade, all silvery white, 

I hear each spirit’s melting sigh, 
i turn to clasp those forms of light, 

And the pale morning chills my eye 


But soon the last dim morn shall rise, 
The lamp of life burns feebly now, 
When stranger-hands shall close my eyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow. 
Unknown [ liv’d,—so let me die ; 
Nor stone, nor monumental cross, 
Tell were his nameless ashes lie, 


Who sigh’d for gold, and found it dross. 
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HYMENIAL & OBITUARY REGISTER. 


IN NEW-YORK—SINCE OUR LAST. 


MARRIED. 


Mr. Samuel N. Lawton, to Miss Bienes Jane Sisson. Mr. Nathaniel A. 


Batchelor.te Miss Ann Maria F. Arn Mr. A. Haywood, to Miss Maria Wet- 
more. Mr. Johy Sutler, to Mrs. Mary Whitehead. Mr. Henry Uiten, to Miss 
Martha Levarts. Mr. Samuel Nene s, junr. to Miss Eliza De Forest. Mr. Hi- 
re ‘orr. to Miss A. Burton Vir. Wilham Norton, to Miss Elizabeth M. Cun- 
nine ham vir. John Ackerman, to Miss Anna Westervelt. Mr. Peter Taylor, to 
Ni viarzaret Cramer. Mr. George 5. Watkins, to Miss Elizabeth Wragg 


Mr. Sarnuel Brown, to Miss Catharine Cunningham. Mr. Richardson C. Willis, 
mereiaut, to Miss Adeline, dauchter of James Bogert, jun.esq. Mr. William 
Bauls, to lsabelle, daughter of Robert Lenox, esq. Mr. William C. Chadwick 
to Muss Lucretia 4nu Looker. Capt. Thomas W. Gardiner, to Miss Alice, daugh- 


ter of Joho ‘\. Wardell, esq. Mr. Isaac Waldron, to Miss Fanny Foster. Mr. 
William Cosseu. to Miss Caroline Hyde. Mr. James G. Ford, to Miss Rebecca 
Co.ser. Mr. Valentine Nutte ° Brown, to Miss Ellen Burlock. Mr. Richard Van 


fo aurea, to Miss Aun Maria Fowler. Mr. Peter King, to Miss Mary Ann Glass. 
Air. Thomas M‘Kie. to Miss Eliza, daughter of Thomas Brown, esq. Mr. John 
H. Gritline, to Miss Bliz« Crolius, daughter of Clarkson Crolius, esq. Mr. Charles 
Avecustus Davis, to Miss Julia, daughter of the late capt. George De Kay. Mr. 
John = \Sithibbin. to Miss Luey Ann Lloyd. Mr. Augustus Webb, to Mary wen 
bert. Dr. Hersey BSavlies. to Mics Harriet H. daughter of James Blackwell. 

Me. Jacob Ferdon, to Miss Sarah Durvee. Mr. Abraham Turner, to Miss Elizs 


Micchell. 1} Kobert Campbell, to Miss Nancy Patterson. Mr. Moses S. Little, 
to Ariss ‘lenrietta Perkins. Dr. Jonathan W. Post, to Miss Angelina T. Byers. 
Mr. Jatacs Moore, to Mrs. Hannah Durry. Mr. Whitfield Northrop, to Miss Ann 
Fowl Capt William E. Fiske, to Miss Eliza. daughter of Joseph Olcott, esq. 
Ni Joun W tervelt. to Miss Hannah Blauvelt. Mr. James Guyon, junr. esq 
to Vics Martha tezoine. Mr. Walter Smith, to Miss Mary Ann Snedeker. Mr. 
John witt, to Miss Ann Holimson. Mr. W. A. Cox, to Miss Ann Sloat. Mr 
An custus Webb. to Miss Mary Gilbert. Mr. Richard D. Smith, to Mrs. Mary 
Fros Vie. Joseph Worsley. to Miss Helen Franklin. Mr William Dewit, to 
Moss Elizabeth Partrick. Mr. Joseph Coles to Miss Pheebe Gritman. Mr. Wn. 
Boooks to Miss Marv Bladgley. Mr. Harris Bogert,to Miss Sarah Ann Delamon- 
tavne “ir. Samuel Clark, to Miss Lucinda Wheeler. Mr. T. Ryder, to Miss 
Lin ‘orry. Mr. Samuel Benton, to Miss Elizabeth Benton. Mr. Richard 
Owe O Miss Gwintred Jones. Mr. Leonard Dunkly, to Miss Ann Margaret 
We: Vir. \rechibald Scobey, to Miss Sarah Van Valer. Mr. Edward Banker, 
fo Miss Susannah F. Hopson, daughter of James Hopson, Esq. Mr. John Loder, 
to Mic Miary Secor. 








DIED. 


Mrs. Mery Sickles, relict of John S. Sickles, aged 79. Mr. Samuet W. Coates, 
merchent. aved 32. Mrs. Glorianna. wife of Mr. Richard Cunningham, aged 55. 
Mr. Lyinaa Gregory, aged 25. Mr. Mary, wife of Mr. William Legget. Mrs. 
Mery, wiie of Mr. John Borland. aged85. Mr. Jesse Smith, aged 25. Mrs. Sa- 
ran Crane, aved 22. Mr. Nicholas Steel, aged 50. Mrs. Jane Chevee, wife of 
Mr. James 5.Chevee. Mr. Henry Vaughan, aged 22. Miss Catharine, daughter 
of the widow Margaret Crum, aged 18. Mrs. Elizabeth Germond, aged 75.— 
Mrs. Marvaret Barton, aged 25. Mr. Elisha Blossom. Mrs. Ann Daly, aged 42. 
Mr. Rie hard Burchil, aged 23. Mrs. Jane Buloid, wite of Mr. Robert Buloid, 
ared4s. Mr. Lanson Stewart, aged 21, by a fall from the yard arm of the brie 
Marv. Mrs. Maria Ferris, wife of Mr. Luther Herris, aged 36. Miss Elizabeth 
C. Allen, aged 15. Dr. Couch, aged 65. Mrs. Olivia Kerr. Mrs. Julia M. Hall, 
aved 52. Lemuel E. Clark, printer, aged 36. Mr. William Elsworth, aged 91. 
Mrs. Mary Halsey, wite of Mr Isaac Halsey, aged58. Mr. Charles Connolly, 
ared 75. irs. Margaret Kinsey. aged 31. Mrs. Sarah Hanniten, widow of the 
late capt. John Hannifen. Mr. William Kerr, aged 51. Mr. William Tillinghurst 
Slocum, junr. aged 18. Mr. Jonathan Hughes, aged 67. Capt. Thomas Hassam, 
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Mr. George W. Hamilton, aged 37. Mr. William Cornell, aged 76. Mr. Jobn 
Blanchford, agrd 32. Mr. Samuel J. Wetmore, late clerk of the N. York Hospi- 
tal, aged 49. Mrs. Armenia Kain, consort of Mr. Richard Kain, aged 27. Miss 
Ruth Miller, daughter of Mr. Robinson Crackett, aged 19. Mr. John Fick. aged 
60. Mrs. Charlotte Dyer, widow of the late Joseph C. Dyer. Mrs Hannah 
Hankins. Miss Sarah Biers, aged 43. Mr. Ebenezer Emmerson, aged 31. Mr 
Florence M‘Carthy, aged 27. °Mr. Thomas Marston Bunn, aged 19. Mr. Philip 
Hughes. Mr. Peter Van Blarcom, aged 47. Mr. Charles Simpson, aged 66. Mirs. 
Amy Swain, aged 69. Mrs. Mary French, wife of William French. Mrs. Jemi- 
ma C. W ilson, “wife of Mr. Steph. Wilson, aged 45. Mrs. Margaret Cooper, wife 
of ite: Wichtnd Cooper, and daughter of Mr. Philip Halsted, aged 21. Mrs. 
Catharine Borrowe, mother of Dr. Samuel Borrowe, aged 80. Mr. John Van 
Nordon, aged 54. Mrs. Maria Seymour, wite of Mr. Jonathan Seymour. Mr. 


- David Petty, aged 33. Mrs. Joanna Edgar, wife of Mr. John Edgar, aged 29, 


Mr. Alexander Martin, aged 49. Master Dewit Clinton Kelli og, son of Mr. Timo- 
thy Kellog. Mr. Nathaniel Tylee, (at Newtown) aged 56. Mr. Daniel Nore ross, 


aged 47. ~ Doctor Silas Lord, ag ved 53. Mrs. Hannah Ammerman, wife of Mr. 


Isaac Ammerman. Mr. David Bell. aged 69. Mr. Robert Ratsey Goe let, aged 55. 
Mr. Jacob Ostheir, aged 30. Mr. Samuel Blatchley Hoyt, aged 30. Mr. Gabriel 
L. Theriott, aged 53. Mr. John Meighen, aged 40. Mr. Robert S. Gardiner aged 
30. Mr. William Card, aged 16. Mrs. Sarah Taylor, aged 53. Mr. James Cooper, 
aged 37. Mr. Francis Le Count, aged 95. Mr. Benjamin Ackerman, aged 29. 
Mrs. Mary Slocum, wiie of M. W. Slocum, aged 42. Miss Sarah M:Neille, aged 
14. Ers.Hannah, wife of John Van Buskirk, aged 36. Mr. Samuel _——- 
aged 24. Mir. John M’Dougall, aged 56. Mr. George J. Carmer, aged 2 Mr. 
Richard Bond, by the accidental discharge of a gun. Mr. Edward onlheral Mil- 
ler, aged 18. Mr. William C. Barker. Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, aged 50. Miss 
Margaret Forsyth, daughter of the late Mr. John Forsyth, aged 22. Mrs. Mary 
Sellick, aged 74. Mr. Bernard M‘Entee, aged 41. : 


At Eastport, (Me.) Elias Bates, aged 52. [Aman remarkable for the eccentri- 
cities of his life and the peculiarities of his opinions, especially with regard to re- 
ligion and a future state. By his will he directed that his body should be enclo- 
sed in lead, bound with hoops of the same, and instead of being committed to 
the earth, to be taken tothe sea, three miles 5.5.W. from Sail Rock, (W. Quoddy 
Head) and there at sun-rise, committed to the deep, with his face towards the sun, 
‘‘in reverence to the second God of Nature whom he worshipped.” To ensure 
the compliance with these directions, he gave very considerable legacies to 
iwo persons, on condition that they carry them to the full effect, which were im 
mediately complied with. He also directed that the mourning dress should be 
dove silk, with the sun painted on the left arm, and the plate on his coffin to bear 
also the emblem of the sun, which directions have been followed. He had tor 
about three years been unable to walk owing to a paralytick affec a but re- 
tained his senses fully till within afew hours of his death, when he became both 
speechless and senseless.] In Grenada, F. Webster, Esq. aged 43. He weighed at 
his death 555 pounds. The door of his house was too small to admit his coffin, 
and the corpse was put into it in the street, and twenty men were employed in 
carrying it to the grave. At New Lots (L. 1.) Mr. Nicholas Wyckoff, aged 9s 
years, 8 months, and 20 days. At Brooklyn, Mrs. Sarah Leycroft. aged 23, 
consort of Doctor Thomas W. Henry. Captain Valentine Barnard, aged 
74. Phebe S. Porter. At Yonkers, (Westchester) on the 20th ult. Augustus 
Van Cortlandt, Esq. in the 96th year of hisage. NearFlushing (L. I.) Mr. White 
Matlack, aged 80. At Fishkill, Peter H. Schenck, formerly of this city. At 
his residence in Baltimore county, without any apparent disease, Mr. Oliver 
Matthews, in the 103d year of his age. At Springfield, Abigail, wite of Mr. Jolin 
Randall, with whom she lived upw ards of sev enty years, aged 93. At Burling 
ton (N. J.) Thomas Newbold, Esq. formerly a member of Congress. At St. Crois, 
David Burlock, Esq. aged 48, formerly of this city. At Bloomingdale, Mrs. Sa 
rah Hopper, aged 66, At Perth sans, on the 14th ult. Mrs. Isabel!a Johnson 
widow ofthe late John Johnson, Esq. of that place, aged 77. 
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Remarkable Draws. 


(From Time’s Telescope.— Guide to the Almanac.) 


FEBRUARY. 


SOME etymologists derive February from Februa, an epithet given 
to Juno, as the goddess of purification; while others attribute the ori- 
vin of the name to Februa, a feast held by the Romans in this month, 
in behalf of the manes of the deceased. The Saxons named February 
sprout-kele, on account of the sprouts of the cole-wort which began to 


appear in this month. 


a 


Now the Sunextends his cheering beam, 
And all the landscape casts a golden gleam : 
Clear is the sky, and calm and soft the air, 
And through thin mist each object looks more fair. 
Then, w here the villa rears its sheltering grove, 
Along the southern lawn ‘tis sweet to rove : 
There dark green pines, behind, their boughs extend, 
And bright spruce firs like pyramids ascend, 
And round their tops, in many a pendant row, 
Their scaly cones of shining auburn show ; 
There the broad cedar’s level branches spread, 
And the tall cypress tifts its spiry head ; 
With alaternus ex interweaves, 
And laure! mix their glossy oval leaves ; 
And gilded holly crimson fruit displays, 
And white viburnum o’er the border strays. [sereen, 
Where these from storms the spacious greenhouse 
Ev'n now the eye bekolds a flowery scene ; 
There crystal sashes ward th’ injurious cold, 
And rows of benches fair exotics hold: 
Rich plants, that Afric’s sunny cape supplies, 
Or o'er the isles of either India rise. 
While striped geranium shows its tufts of red, 
Andverdant myrtles grateful fragrance shed ; 
A moment stay to mark the vivid bloom, 
A moment stay to catch the high perfume. 
JOHN SCOTT 


The green moss shines with icy glare ; 
The long grass bends its spear-like form : 
And lovely is the silvery scene 

When faint the sunbeams smile. 
Reflection too may love the hour, 
When Nature, hid in Winter's grave, 
No more expands the bursting ‘bud, 

Or bids the flow’ret bloom. 
For Nature soon in Spring's best charms 
Shall rise revived from Winter's grave, 
Again expand the bursting bud, 

“And bid the flow’ret bloom 
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122 (Fes. 
SAINTS’ DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 


2.—PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


Tuts festival is held to commemorate the Presentation of Christ in 
the temple ; for it wasa precept of the Mosiac law, that every-first born 
son should be holy unto the Lord. They were to attend on the service 
of the Temple or Tabernacle, or-to make an offering of money, or a 
sacrifice. The mother also was obliged to separate herself forty days 
from the congregation after the birth of a male, and eighty after a fe- 
male : and then was to present a lamd, if in good circumstances,or a parr 
of pigeons, if poor. And all these ceremonies were complied with 
after the birth of our Saviour. This festival is of high antiquity, and 
the ancient Christians observed it by using a great number of lights ; 
in remembrance, as it is supposed, of our blessed Saviour’s being 
declared by Simeon, to be a light to lighten the Gentiles. This practice 
continued jn England till the second year of Edward the Sixth, when 
Archbishop Cranmer forbade it by order of the then privy council. And 
hence the name of Candlemas Day. The Greeks call this festival 
Hypante, which signifies the meeting, because Simeon and Anna met 
our Lord in the Temple on this day. | 


5.—SAINT AGATHA. 


‘The cities of Palermo and Catana dispute the honour of her birth : 
but they do much better, who, by copying her virtues, strive to become 
her fellow citizens inheaven.’ (Butler.) She suffered martyrdom un- 
der Decius in the year 251. Agatha was honourably descended, and 
very beautiful. Her personal charms soon attracted the notice of Quin- 
tianus, przetor or governor of the province, who, being unable to accom- 
plish his base designs, ordered her to be scourged, and then imprisoned, 
for not worshipping the Pagan deities. After which, still persisting in 
her faith, Quintianus ordered her to be stretched on "the rack ; which 
torment was usually accompanied with stripes, the tearing of the 
sides with iron hooks, and burning them with torches. The brutal 
governor, enraged to see her suffer all this with cheerfulness, command- 
ed her breasts to be tortured, and afterwards to be cut off. At which she 
made him this reproach: ‘ Cruel tyrant! do you not blush to torture 
this part of my body ; you who sucked the breasts of awoman yourself ?’ 
He then remanded her to prison with a severe order, that neither med- 
icine nor food should be allowed her. But God would be himself her 
physician, and sent the apostle St. Peter to comfort her, who healed all 
her wounds, and filled her dungeon with a heavenly light. Quintian- 
us, not at all moved at the miraculous cure of her wounds, four days 
after caused her to be stript, and then rolled over live coals mixed 
with broken potshreds. Being carried back to prison she made this 
prayer : ‘ Lord, my Creator, you have always protected me from the 
cradle. You have taken from me the love of the world, and given me 
patience to suffer : receive now my soul.’ After which words she sweet- 
ly expired..— | 

14.—SAINT VALENTINE. 

Valentine was an ancient presbyter of the church: he suflered mar- 
trydom in the persecution under Claudius II, at Rome. Being deliv- 
reed into the custody of a man named Asterius, one of whose daughters 
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was afflicted with blindness, he restored the use of her sight; and, by 
this miracle, converted the whole family to Christianity. They after- 
wards suffered martyrdom. Valentine, after a year’s imprisonment 
at Rome, was beaten with clubs, and then beheaded, in the Via Flami- 
nia, about the year 270. 

The custom of choosing Valentines is of very long standing, and, like 
many others of a popular nature, is no more than a corruption of some- 
thing similar that had prevailed in the times of Paganism. At the 
celebration of the Roman Lupercaha, amidst a variety of ceremonies, 
it was the custom to put the names of several young women into a 
box, from which they were drawn by the men, as chance directed. The 
pastors of the early Christian church, who endeavoured to eradicate the 
vestiges of Pagan superstition, substituted, in the present instance, the 
names of particular saints, instead of those of the women; and, as the 
festival of the Lupercalia had commenced about the middle of Febru- 
ary, they appear to have chosen Saint Valentine’s Day for celebrating 
the new feast. Another opinion on the origin of choosing Valentines, 
is formed on a tradition among the common people, that, at this season 
of the year, birds choose their mates, a circumstance that is frequently 
alluded to by our poets; yet this seems to be a mere poetical idea, 
borrowed, in all probability, from the practice in question. 

Madam Royale, the daughter of Henry IV, of France, built a palace 
near Turin, which was called the Valentine, on account of the great 
veneration in which the saint was held in that country. At the first 
entertainment given there by the princess, who was naturally of a gal- 
lant disposition, she directed that the ladies should choose their lovers 
for the year, by lots. The only difference with respect to herself 


was, that she should be at liberty to fix on her own partner. At every 


ball during the year, each lady received from her gallant a nosegay ; 
and at every tournament, the lady furnished his horse’s trappings, the 
prize obtained being her’s. 

In the Connoisseur, No. 56, there is a curious notice of some Valen- 
tinian ceremonies: a female correspondent of Mr. Town’s says, “ I 
got five bay-leaves, and pinned four of them to the four corners of my 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle; and then, if I dreamt of my sweet- 
heart, Betty said we should be married before the year was out. But 
to make it more sure, I boiled an egg hard, and took out the yolk, and 
filled it up with salt ; and when I went to bed, eat it shell and all, with- 
out speaking or drinking after it, and this was to have the same effect 
with the bay-leaves. We also wrote our lovers’ names upon bits of 
paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put them into water ; and the 
first that rose up was to be our Valentine.” 

Some rural ceremonies on the morning of this day are thus described 
by Gay in his fourth Pastoral :— 


Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 

[ early rose, just at the break of day, 

Before the Sun had chased the stars away; 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine (for so should houswives do) 
The first I spied, and the first swain we see, 

In spite of fortune, shall our true love be. 
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The usual celebration of this day, with young persons, is well 
known: we shall not attempt to describe, 


Soon as grey morn invests yon eastern hill, ; 
What perturbations youthful bosems fill, 

What throbs, what strange anxieties are ‘known, 

While doubt remains where Love shall fix her throne ; 


but proceed to observe, that the practice of sending Valentines or let- 
lers on this day, either in verse or in prose, does not seem fraught with 
any great mischief; and so long as it serves to augment the revenue, 
and innocently to amuse young ladies and gentlemen, we see no reason 
for discontinuing the custom. ‘The contents of these annual biélets- 
doux are, generally, of a very harmless descriptiun, being chiefly com- 
posed of a delightful mixture of ‘ hearts and darts,’ kisses and blisses,’ 
&e. &c. The divine Nonsensta is usually invoked on this occasion, 
and the verses are, as might be expected, “ full of the goddess.” 

The author of the “ Mock Heroic,” just quoted, concludes his poem 
with these useful admonitions, which we heartily recommend to the 
serious attention of the fair sex :— 


Let virtue, honour, sense, and truth unite, 
Whate’er the fortune, VALENTINE is right ; 
Absent these qualities—thus ends the song, 
Whate’er the fortune, VALENTINE is wrong. 


_—<-- 


To complete our Valentiniana, we shall insert a spirited invocation of this 
saint, which appeared in the Gent, Mag. 


Haste friendly Sarnt! to my relief, 
My heart is stol’n, help! stop the thief! 
My rifled breast I searched with care, 
And found Exiza lurking there. 


Away she started from my view. 
Yet may be caught, if thou pursue ; 
Nor need I to describe her strive, 
The fairest, dearest, maid alive ! 


Seize her—yet treat the nymph divine 
With gentle usage, VALENTINE ! 


24.—SAINT MATTHIAS. 


Matthias was, probably, one of the seventy disciples, and was a con- 
stant attendant upon our Lord, trom the time of his baptism by St. 
John until his ascension. Upon the death of Judas, St. Peter recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Christians assembled at Jerusalem, 
the necessity of supplying this vacancy: and two were appointed ; Jo- 
seph, called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. It 
was determined by lot in favour of the latter, who was accordingly 
numbered with the eleven apostles. Matthias employed the first years 
of his ministry in Judea ; afterwards he travelled eastward, his resi- 
dence being principally, according to St. Jerome, near the river Apsa- 
rus, and the haven Hyssus. Here he continued for some time, but 
was at last murdered by the barbarous natives. ‘The gospel and tra- 
clitions published under his name are considered spurious. ; 
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ALMANAC-CALENDAR-—EPHEMERIS. 


According to Golius, al manach signifies “ the reckoning,” and is 
the Arabic designation given to a table of time, which the astrologers 
of the east present to their princes on New-year? sday. Calendar 
is so called from the Latin calende, a Roman name for the first 
day of the month. Ephemeris is a Greek word, signifying for the 
day. Almanack, therefore, is a divider of time by the year; calen- 
dar, by the month ; ; and ephemeris, by the day. “ Nature’s almanack 
is the orbit of the earth; her calendar, the circuit of the moon ; her 
ephemeris, the circumference of the globe.” “ The French name ‘their 
annual anthologies of poetry, Almanacks of the Muses.” The garden- 
ing book, which directs what work is to be done, what seeds are to be 
sown, every month, is fitly called the Gardener’s Calendar.” “ A 
daily newspaper might aptly be denominated the Politicat Ephemeris.” 

Verstegan fancies that almanack is derived from all-monath ; but it 
the etymon was Anglo-Saxon, the present form of the word would be 
“allmonth.” The first European date-book, which assumed the title 
of almanack, is the almanach de royale de France of 1579: it in- 
cludes notices of post-days, fairs, and festivals. 


YEARS—-MONTHS—-WEEES—DAYWS. 


Among different nations, the beginning of the year varied as_ well 
as the /ength. The Jews began their ecclesiastical year with the new 
moon of that month, whose full moon happened next after the vernal 
equinox. The church of Rome begin their year on the Sunday which 
falls on the said full moon, or that happens next after it ; or on Easter 
Sunday. ‘The Jews began their czv7/ year with the new moon which 
has its full moon happening next after the autumnal equinox. The 
Grecians began their year with the new moon which happened next 
after the summer solstice. ‘The Romans, according to Plutarch, be- 
gan their year at March, from the time of Romulus to Numa, who 
changed the beginning to January. Romulus made the year consist 
of only ten months, as appears from the name of the last, December. 
or the tenth month; and that March was the first is evident, because 
they called the fifth from it guintilis, the sixth sextilis, and the rest in 
their order. The first month of the Egyptian year began on our Au- 
gust 29. The Arabic and Turkish year began. on July 16. The an- 

cient Clergy made March 25 the beginning of the year. 

The first division of the civil year is into “civil months, of which there 
are twelve. ‘These cannot be of an ogee length, because the number 
of days in a year is not divisible by 12. There are therefore, in every 
year, seven months of 31 days each, four of 30 days each, and in the 
common years one of 28 days, but which contains 29 in every leap 
year. These are the months used for civil purposes. But the space 
of 28 days is also called a month, and it is by the division of this into 
four equal parts that the year is subdivided into weeks, each consisting 
of seven days. Hence, a common year consists of 13 of these months, 
or 52 weeks and 1 day; and a leap year of the same, and 2 days. 

The day ys into which the civil year is divided, are called natural, 
and contain 24 hours. But there is a day called artificial, which is 
the time from sun-rise to sun-set. The natural day is either astronomi- 
calor civil. The astronomical day begins at noon. The British, French, 
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Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Egyptians, begin the 
civil day at midnight ; the ancient Greeks, Jews, Bohemians, and Sile- 
sians, began it at sun-setting, as do the modern Italians and Chinese ; 
and the antient Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, and modern Greeks, 
at sun-rising. The Jew S; Chaldeans, and Arabians, divide the hour 
into 1080 equal parts, called scruples. 


DAYS OF THE WEEE. 

The old Latin names for the days of the week are still retained in 
the journals of parliament and of medical men; they are as follow, 
beginning with Sunday—dies Solis, dies Lune, dies Martis, dies 
Mercurii, dies Jovis, dies Veneris, and dies Saturni. The northern 
nations substituted, for the Roman divinities, such of their own as most 
nearly resembled them in their peculiar attributes, and hence the de- 
rivation of the names now in use. VERSTEGAN, in his Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence, Ato. Lond. 1634, thus describes the Saxon dei- 
ties who presided over each day of the week. The characters some- 
times employed to denote each day are prefixed. 


© SUNDAY. 


Unto the day dedicated to the idoll of the Sun, they gave the name 
of Sunday, as much as to say as the Sunsday, or the day of the Sun. 
This idoll was placed in a temple, and there adored, and sacrificed 
unto, for that they beleeved that the Sun in the firmament did with or 
in this idoll correspond, and co-operate. It was made like halte a na- 
ked man, set upon a pillar, his face, as it were, brightened with 
cleames of fire, and holding, with both his arms stretched out, a burn- 
ing wheele upon his breast; the wheele being to signifie the course 
which he runneth round about the world; and the fiery gleames, and 
brighmes, the light and heat wherewith he warmeth and comforteth 
the things that live and grow. 


) MONDAY. 


The next, according to the course of the dayes of the week, was the 
idoll of the Moone, whereof we yet retaine the name of Mondar y, in- 
stead of Mooneday. The forme of this idol] seemeth very strange and 
ridiculous, for, being made for a woman, shee hath a short coat like a 
man: but more strange it is to see her hood with such two long eares. 
The holding of a Moone before her breast may seeme to have beene 
to expresse what she is; but the reason of her chapron with long eares 
as also of her short coat and pyked shooes, I do not finde. 

é TUESDAY. 

‘ Tuisco, or Tuiscon [was], the father and conductor of the Germans, 
who after his name, even unto this day, doe in their owne tongue call 
themselves Tuytsh, and their country of Germany Tuytshland : and 
the Netherlanders using herein the D for the T, doe make it Duytsh and 
Duytshland, both which appellations of the people and country I doe 
here write right according as we, in our English orthography, would 
write them, after their pronouneiation.’ 

> WEDNESDAY. 

‘The next was the idol! Woden, who was made armed, and, among 
our Saxou ancestors, esteemed and honoured for their god of battell, ac- 
cording as the Romans reputed and honoured their god Mars. 
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‘ Odin [or Wodin] is believed to have been the name of the one true 
(sod among the first colonies who came from the east, and peopled 
Germany and Scandinavia, and among their posterity for several ages. 
But at le ‘ngth a mighty conqueror, the leader of a new army of adven- 
turers from the east,over-run the north of Europe, erected a great empire, 
assumed the name of Odin, and claimed the honours which had been 
formerly paid to that deity. From thenceforward this deified mortal, 
under the name of Odin, or Wodin, became the chief object of the el. 
atrous worship of the Saxons and Benes j in this island, as well as of 
many other nations. Having been a mighty and neniiie’ warrior, he 
was believed to be the god of war, who gave victory and revived cou- 

age in the conflict. Having civilized, in some measure, the countries 
which he conquered, and introduced arts formerly’ unknow n, he was 
also worshipped as the god of arts and artists. In a word, to this Od- 
in his deluded worshippers impiously ascribed all the attributes which 
belong only to the true God: to him they built magnificent temples, 
offered many sacrifices, and consecrated the fourth day of the week, 
which is still called by his name in England,and in allthe other sesittatos 
where he was formerly worshipped. Notwithstanding all this, the foun- 
ders of all the kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy pretended to be 
descended from Wodin, and some of them at the distance only of a few 


gene rations.’ 
zu THURSDAY. 


‘ The next in order was the idoll Thor, who was not onely served 
and sacrificed unto of the antient Pagan-Saxons, but of all the Teutonicke 
people of the septentrionall regions, yea, even of the people that dwelt 
beyond Thule or Island, for in Greeneland was he knowne’and adored ; 
in memory whereof a promontory or high poynt of land lying out into 
the sea, as also a river which falleth into the sea at the said promontory, 
doth yet beare his name. This great reputed god, being of more esti- 
mation than many of the rest of like sort, though of as little worth asany 
of the meanest of that rabble, was majestically placed in a very large 
and spacious hall, and there set as if he had reposed himself upon a 
covered bed. On his head he wore a crowne of gold, and round in com- 
passe above, and about the Same, were set or fixed twelue bright bur- 
nished golden starres. And in his right hand he held a kingly sceptre. 
He was of the seduced Pagans beleeved to be of most maruelous power 
and might, yea, and that there were no people throughout the whole 
world that were not subject unto him, and did not owe him divine ho- 
nour and seruice. That there was no puissance comparable to his : his 
dominion of all others most farthest extending it selfe, both in heaven 
and earth. Thatin the aire he governed the winds and the cloudes: and, 
being displeased, did cause lightning, thunder, and tempests, with ex- 
cessive rain, haile, and all ill weather. But, being well pleased, by the 
adoration, s sacrifice, and seruice of his suppliants, he then bestowed 
upon them moste faire and seasonable weather, and caused corne 
abundantly to growe, as also all sorts of fruites, "&c. and kept away 
from them the plague and all other evill and infectious diseases. Of 
the weekly day which was dedicated unto his peculiar seruice, we yet 
retaine the name of Thursday, the which the Danes and Swedians 
doe yet call Thors-eday. In the Netherlands, it is called Dunders- 
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dagh, which, being written according to our English orthography, is 
Thunders-day : whereby it might appeare that they antiently therein in- 
tended the day of the god of Thunder ; and,in some of our old Saxon 
bookes, { find it to have beene written T'’hunres-deag. So as it seem- 
eth that the name of Thor, or Thur, was abbreviated of Thurne, which 
we now write Thunder. 


9¢ FRIDAY. 


In her right hand she [Frea, or Friga,] held a drawne sword, and, 


in her left, a bow; signifying thereby that women, as well as men, 


should, in time of neede, be ready to fight. Some honoured her for a 
god, and some for a goddesse, but she was ordinarily taken rather for 
a goddesse than a god; and was reputed the giver of peace and plenty, 


as also the causer and maker of love and amity ; and of the day of 


her especiall adoration we yet retaine the name of Friday; and as, in 
the order of the dayes of the weeke, Thursday commeth betweene 
Wednesday and Friday, so (as Olaus Magnus noteth) in the septem- 
trionall regions, where they made the idoll Thor sitting or lying ina 
creat hall upon a covered bed, they also placed on the one side of him 
the idoll Woden, and, on the other side, the idoll Friga. Some do 
call her frea and not friga, and say she was the wife of Woden; but 
she was called Friga, and her day our Saxon ancestors called Frige- 
deag, from whence our name now of Friday in deed commeth. 

Next to Odin, s"rea, or Frigga, his wife, was the most revered dig- 
nity among the heathen Saxons, Danes, and other northern nations. 
As Odin was believed to be the father, Frea was esteemed the mother 
of all the other gods. In the most ancient times Frea was the same 
with the goddess Herthus, or Earth, who was so devoutly worshipped 
by the Angli and other German nations. But when Odin, the con- 
queror of the north, usurped the honours due only to the true Odin, his 
wife Frea usurped those which had been formerly paid to mother Earth. 
She was worshipped as the goddess of love and pleasure, who bestow- 
ed on her votaries a variety of delights. 

b SATURDAY. 

The last, to make up here the number of seven, was the idoll Seater, 
fondly of some supposed to be Saturnus, for he was otherwise called 
Crodo. First, ona pillar was placed a pearch, on the sharpe prickled 
backe whereof stood this idoll. He was leane of visage, having long 
haire and a long beard, and was bare-headed and bare-footed. In his 
hand he held up a wheele, and in his right he carried a paile of water, 
wherein were flowers and fruites. His long coate was girded unto him 


with a towell of white linnen. His standing on the sharpe finnes of 


this fish, was to signifie that the Saxons, for their serving him, should 
asse stedfastly, and without harme, in dangerous and difficult places. 


By the wheele was betokened the knit unity and conjoined concord of 


the Saxons, and their concurring together in the running one course. 
By the girdle, with which the wind streamed from him, was signified 
the Saxon freedome. By the paile, with flowers and fruits, was de- 
claired, that with kindly raine he would nourish the earth, to bring 
foorth such fruites and flowers. And the day unto which he yet gives 
the name of Sater-day, did first receive, by being unto him celebrated, 
the same appellation. 
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